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The Censorship of the Church of Rome 


And Its Influence upon the Production and Distribution of Literature 


A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together 
with some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorship and of Censorship by 


Protestants. 
By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt. D. 2 vols. 8vo. Each, net, $2.50 
“A work of remarkable erudition * * * I find it characterized by rare ‘large- 
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writers have had the courage to delve. The book should prove of much interest 
to eraieacanial * * * The subject has been treated in a masterly manner.’ 
| —John Ireland, Archbishop oF Minnesota. 
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Children cannot too soon begin to know the wild flowers, and here they are 
told in a charming way where and when to look for each of fifty widely distributed 
common flowering plants; also, how they get their names, and how to know them 
from the remarkably accurate drawings of Mr. Beecroft, a skilled botanist and 
superior artist. 
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Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is fyom $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT TRIAL 


Anywher e No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in tue United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance a or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to — piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely r.o risk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine that it is impossibl. foi us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City. 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, an 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 


A guarantee for12 years against any defect in tone, acti 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Pana.” 


name is ‘‘The 


PIANO, with prices, terms of 
will be sent to you promptly by 


WING & SON 
‘351-3823 West 13th Street, New York 
1868———_37th YEAR———1905 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
‘If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tella about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buya piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 

_ it, just giving your name and address orsend us 

the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the 

etc., 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
a Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

esses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. is improve- 
ment is eetemte’ by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos, Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. ‘ 
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THE 
HOME MISSIONARY 


Has many good things in store for its readers, 
among them a second article from Miss Reynolds 
upon conditions in Italy as they affect the immigration 
problem in the United States. - 
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The September number i is to 
THE SOUTH. 


The October blidiber wil! deal with 
THE FOREIGNER 


and his needs. 


The November number will report 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL. MEETING, 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 15th and 16th— 
at the first Annual Meeting under the New Constitu- 

tion, and marking several new departures in 
Home Missionary administration. . 
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Southern Superintendent’s 


Watch- Tower 


By FRANK E. JENKINS, D. D., ATLANTA 


HOEVER was either 
Southern Congregational 
Congress at . Atlanta or 


-Dallas—believes thoroughly that Con- 


gregationalism has a place in the 
South. Intellectual vigor and spirit- 
ual ideals were there. Visions and 
hopefulness were there. We clearly 
saw the South of the future filled with 
Congregational Churches and ideals. 
We saw Congregationalism in its his- 
torical place of intellectual and spirit- 
ual leadership. 


The Southern Superintendent after 


over twenty years of contact with the 


South sees these things without acloud 
of misgiving. ~ He looks out from his 


watch-tower over eleven states, com- 


paratively poor now in developed re- 


sources and the institutions of pro- 
gressive society, but rapidly develop- 
ing and with undeveloped resources 
and conditions that will make them 
eventually the richest portion. of 
America. Georgia—peaches, water- 
melons, marble, gold; cotton ; Alabama 
—fruit, coal, iron, cotton; Florida— 
cotton, early vegetables, oranges, 
grape-fruit, climate; Louisiana—oil, 
rice, lumber, cotton; Texas—every- 
thing! Mississippi, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, the Carolinas—vast visions 
turning into wonderful wealth. Shall 


a false conception of what the South 
is and is to be prevent Congregation- 
alism laying hold of all this with its 
— and institutions ? May God for- 
i 
A half-hundred vigorous young 
cities are waiting for us in Texas. 


The new regions of Northern and 


Western Texas are filling with peo- 
ple flowing in on steady streams of 
long trains—often five sections to a 
train. They spread over the plains; 


cities and villages spring up like 


magic. They need an intelligent gos- 
pel. 

I can see from my watch-tower the 
rice, oil and lumber fields of Louis- 
jana. I can hear the cry of the Creole 
—thousands upon thousands of them 
ripe for evangelization. The Indian’s 
voice mingles with his. I can see the 
young Louisiana Band from Atlanta 
Theological Seminary bending to the 


ripened fields of Calcasien Parish—a_ 


county larger than Connecticut! 
Their eyes look beyond and their in- 


creasing numbers will plant as did the 
Towa Band. | 
I hear the murmur of soft Southern 


voices in the hundred churches scat- 
tered over Alabama and seventy-five 
scattered over Georgia. They are 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
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They have found a free abt and a 


free gospel; they have found eccle- ' 


siastical democracy in government and 
thought; and they are glad! From 
Western and Northern Florida I hear 
the same, while round about Tampa 
Bay and down the Atlantic Coast and 
about the interior lakes, I[ hear 
the voices of preachers and laymen 
with the Northern accent every one 


shouting for God and Native land— 


and Dixie! 

Yonder to the East stands a man 
of South Carolina, just above him a 
man of North Carolina, to the North 
a man of Tennessee and beyond him 
a man of Kentucky, and every one 
beckons and beseeches “Come over 
and help us.” And hark! There 
across Alabama stands a man of Mis- 
Sissippi, and he shouts as he has been 
doing for twenty years, “C ome” ; and 
we are going! 


The Southern work now 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FARWELL, TEXAS PAN HANDLE, 
REV. J. C. CALHOUN, PASTOR 


thoroughly organized. We can do all 
the churches will let us do. No need 
and no opportunity can remain un- 
known with this organization. No 
need will remain unsupplied and 
no door of opportunity unentered 
except as the churches shall cry 

O, ye Congregationalist of the East 
who did so much for the West; O, ye 
Congregationalist of the West who 


received so much from the East; O, ye 


men of wealth with your consecrated 
abundance; O, ye people of spiritual 
wealth with your consecrated mites, 
cents, dimes and hard-earned dollars; 
say to us at the front in the South: 
“Forward, march! Make these visions 
realities. Give to the world and to 
the Kingdom of God a Congregation- 
al South that shall stand for all the 
ideals, principles and truths of our 
free churches. We are behind you ; 
aud work is ours.’ 
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Texas As A Congregational © 
Mission Feld 


| By Rev. GEORGE EAVES, 
Pastor CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DALLAS, TEXAS 


HERE ARE four so-called 
arguments against the  ex- 
penditure of Congregational 

energy in the South, and especially 
in Texas. I propose to set them in 
the light that we may know their 
shape and value. 

1. The Climate. Texas is sup- 
posed to be the hottest place on earth, 
excepting only the volcanoes, where 
nether fires upbursting have furnished 


lurid parables. When I came to 


Texas four years ago, I was warned 
that I was on the way to a grisly 
graduation, Texas being only the con- 
fines of Gehenna! Such unholy hu- 
mor has so long scintillated around 
the name Texas, that even New 


Yorkers imagine that our summers‘ 


are insupportable! -Men and wom- 


en who have been prostrated in the 


fierce heats of Chicago have staggered 
to the train and come down to Dallas 
to find gentle breezes blowing and to 
rest in cool groves where. “the mock- 
ing bird makes music all the day.” 
But the ignorant crowd continues to 
swelter and faint in burning streets, 
nitying us who have to endure such 
tortures from June to August or 
September—in theory. | 
Hence that intelligent, widely read- 
ing class of men, the Congregational 
ministers of America, have imbibed a 
totally false conception of the Texas 
climate. They have been unwilling to 
expose themselves to the burning 
Southern sun, while, as a matter of 


fact, the climate of central Texas is 


beautiful and attractive and healthful. 
Being so far south, Texas is supposed 
to be “tropical,” and the theoretically 
learned scan the map and. wipe the 


beads of sweat from their contempla- 


tive brows. But Texas is fanned, day 
and night, by a breeze which re- 
freshes the inhabitants all the way 
from Galveston to Texline. Look at 
the thermometer! Its average max- 
imum in the summer months is less 
than that of New York. But the 
readings of the thermometers do not 
quite do justice to the facts, for the 
breeze fans the body and reduces its 


heat, far more than it reduces the- 


reading of the mercury in a glass 


tube. 


When I think of our churches in 
Texas begging for pastors and of 
Congregational ministers shrinking 
from Texas because of the heat, I am 
ashamed. When gentlemen tourists 
from the North wag their tongues 
about heat in Texas, while every 
paper in July and August tells of 
“heat waves” reaching westward to 
Minnesota from the coast, I learn 
anew the force of imagination. And 
when residents look mournfully: at 
the thermometer, I beg them to oper 
the doors and windows to the Gulf 
Breeze and thank God they are in 
Texas. The Encyclopedia tells you, 
“Tf it were not for the Gulf Breeze 
the heat would be insupportable.” 
But we have the breeze, and there is 


no danger of its failing! It is an in- 


stitution of Nature, and will not 
change till the Gulf Stream also 
switches its current. Multitudes of 
the less conservative people, such as 
farmers, are thronging to Texas, hav- 
ing learned that they can live here 
and prosper. How long shall we 
have to wait for Congregational 
ministers? Coming hither, all we 
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TEXAS A MISSIONARY FIELD | iar 


REV. GEO. EAVES, DALLAS, TEXAS 


steps. Wise people have decided to 
cease nagging over the Nation’s 
graves. It is true that a species of 


priggish dogmatism could come to 


Texas and wave its theories of race 
brotherhood in the face of common 
sense and Christian patience, only to 
make them hide in shame. For all I 
know there may be men in the North 
who could not spend five minutes in 
Texas without expressing their im- 
mature judgment on the race problem. 
But if there is “any comfort of love, 
if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
tender merctes and compassions,” 
there is also a sweet reasonableness 
and humility. Are we to suppose 
that the children of the Pilgrims can- 
not quietly adjust themselves to new 
surroundings, learn the facts, and as- 
sist other Christians in the ethical in- 


terpretation of Christianity? Or are 


we at last gone daft with a quite un- 
ethical conceit, rigid and blind with 
OUR traditionalism? Is our pride of 
theory to be our only answer to the 
South’s pride of blood? Not so, when 
God is bidding Americans ming'e and 
love, mingle and think, mingle and 
understand ! 


But the mingling has gone so far 


that the theorists are already dispers- 


ing by evaporation. Prejudice counts 
daily for less and less. The ports of 
immigration and commercial advance 
and intellectual unity all tell against 
prejudice; and sectionalism is buried 
deep beneath the waters of the gulf, 


“Full fathoms five, thy father lies,” 


3. The third argument against 
Congregational enterprise in Texas is 
that the State is pre-empted by 
other denominations. It is true 
that the Lone Star State is a very 
religious commonwealth. Vast sums 
of money are annually raised by all 
the denominations—Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Disciples, Presbyterians and Epis- 


copalians. Not only in great evangel-— 


istic and church building enterprises, 
but in educational work, these people 
are proving themselves wide-awake 
and self-sacrificing. Works of mercy, 
such as hospitals and homes of refuge 


and orphanages adorn the doctrine 


they preach and the regions in which 
they preach it. In cOmparison with 
the thousands of Methodists or Bap- 
tists, we are a feeble 
our houses amon 
it is hard to raise°cotton or sorghum. 
The Disciples, 4nd even the Presby- 
terians, are able to walk clear around 
us in our slow and painful advance. 
Does all this\mean that we have no 
mission here? \ Let it be proudly, but 
gratefully recorded, that few as we 


are, our history in Texas is written on 


almost every church in the State. We 
have brought thousands to Christ in 


our Sunday schools, by our evang- 


elism, in Bible teaching and in jail 
visitation, whose enthusiasm has been 
turned to the service of every other 
denomination. In one little church a 
noble woman has for years conducted 
a workers’ training school, called an 
Endeavor Society, from which the 
very best workers in all the churches 
of that town have graduated. The 
phenomenal Bible teaching by Dr. 
Scofield. has permeated the entire 
state. In many a town, being dead, 
yet we speak, and we have a better 
resurrection already in other lives 
than ours. What if we are not able to 
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Nor is that all: from Congrega- 
tionalism the one way of Christian 
fellowship can be learned. The in- 
fluence of Congregationalism amel- 
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large Texas cities need us, that we 
may lead them to the Federation that 
is not far ahead. Aye, and beyond 
Federation, 

“On to ‘the sini of the waste, 


~ 
Land 


Hl iorates sectarian pride and allays On to the City of God.” 
at sectarian jealousies. It is ours to 4. The fourth and last argument 
| hold and teach that the Church is not is that Congregationalism has lost its 
eu an end, but a means to an end. The (faith, and hence is unfit to move on 
a end is the gathering of all the chil- Texas or the South. Let those who 
# dren of God; and providentially we will believe the “accuser of the 
ay are being thrust into the forefront in brethren.” Alas, for every bit of 
ee this holy enterprise. We have the evidence that the Lord Jesus is de- 
fellowship of liberty. I know how tthroned in any heart, His _ blood 
ee. easily union with the Methodist spurned by any thoughtful mind, His ; 
i Protestants can be achieved here, and Saving power belittled by any bearin : 
| a not with them alone. His name! If it is in the least true 
ign) & What if we lose our hain? We that Congregationalism in America is 
a Py cannot forego or surrender the liberty getting away from God, let us return 
of the children of God. But, for the with compunction and _ confession. 
ht ag sake ot fhe liberty, we with our name Yet let us not mistake the eddies 
‘ie and our method are surely needed in along the bank for the main current 
> ae Texas. In the assay furnace of the of our denominational life and 
ey bed twentieth century Congregationalism thought. Neither Texas nor any 
ie ! is acting as a flux, and the churches other place wants hesitating or 
ie are feeling it and flowing together. uncertain tones from the _ gospel 
a ig The result will be to the glory of trumpet. But if any man has the 
) Wi Christ, but only if it come through vision of God, freedom of soul, and 
it love and sacrifice. Hence we are the gift of the Holy Ghost, Texas 
et | | bidden plunge into the fires of God. will welcome him, tho’ he be a Con- 
Whether they know it or not, five  gregationalist. 
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Kditor’s 
O OUR Southern work belongs 
the right of way this month. 
We bespeak for Dr. Jenkins 
and his ardent co-workers the warm- 
est sympathy of our churches east and 
west. There can be no mistaking the 
cry of these men. It is a protest 
against faint-heartedness, against luke- 
warmness, against prejudice and 
doubt. It is a strong appeal for con- 
fidence and co-operation, based upon 
undoubted facts which establish be- 
yond all question both the sore need 
and certain promise of Home Mis- 
sionary endeavor in the Southland. 
Home Missions in the South began 
with the very beginning of the So- 
ciety. Indeed, more than ten years 
before that date, Samuel J. Mills of 
Haystack fame, and Salmon Giddings 
had found their way down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico on 
Home Missionary errands. At the 
beginning of the Civil War decade 
Southern missionaries of this Society 
numbered seventy. The war reduced 
this force to zero. To-day they num- 
ber ninety-one, and a more zealous 
band of missionary workers are not to 
be found on this continent. Read the 
story as told by a few of these men, 
catch the spirit of the workers, fore- 
cast the future with a reasonable 
measure of faith—and we are much 
mistaken if the New South of to-day 
will not prove its title clear to a place 
in the front rank of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Home Missionary enterprises. 


Willis E. Lougee--Associate 
Secretary 


Readers of the April Home Mis- 
SIONARY will recall the portrait of Mr. 
Lougee and his vigorous article on 
Effective Methods of Money Rais- 
ing.” Mr. Lougee is now by unani- 
mous election of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Associate Secretary of 


this Society He entered upon his” 


Outlook 


elt August I, and is now ona mis- 
sionary tour in the West. 

Mr. Lougee is well-known among 
all the churches as a successful solic- 
itor of funds for missionary purposes. 
In January, 1885, he accepted a posi- 
tion as Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., with 
special relation to its finances. In 
this position he has carried on his 
shoulders the burden of raising each 


year a large part of the committee’s 


budget, bringing to the work his 
ability as a business man, and the 


fervor and devotion of a Christian © 


disciple. Directly and indirectly, he 
has secured gifts for the Association 
amounting to more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars. This he has done chiefly 


by personal effort, and with remark- 


able tact. 
The Society feels itself fortunate to 


have secured his services for its own 
He is one 


of the few men that have a natural 


pressing financial needs. 


gift for this work, a gift which he has 
cultivated and consecrated for the 
welfare of the Kingdom. He has now 
reached middle life, but will always 
be regarded as a young man, and will, 
we believe, meet with a warm wel- 
come from our Congregational 
Churches the country over. We 
heartily commend him to the friends 
of Home Missions in every part of 
the land. 


The Treasury 
The statement which we print be- 
low shows the receipts from living 
givers for the month of July, 1907, as 
compared with July, 1906. This is the 
latest completed month of the current 
fiscal year, at the time this magazine 


. goes to press. 


_ Following this statement is a sum- 
mary of the receipts for the four 
completed months of this fiscal year, 
shown in comparison with the receipts 
from the living during the same 
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period of the preceding year. — 
While these comparative statements 


do not show advance over the figures 


of 1906, there is reason for large 
satisfaction in the fact that no ad- 
ditional loan has been necessary dur- 
ing the “dry season” of the first four 
months of the Society’s year. 

On the other hand, it has been pos- 
sible to pay off $10,000 of the bank 
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obligations, besides making prompt 
payment of the maturing pledges to 
the missionary workers. 

As the season of renewed activity 
in the churches comes on with 
autumn, it is our belief that the 
awakening interest in the great Home 
- Mission cause will show itself in the 
increase of gifts from the living and 
praying members of our churches. 


GIFTS FROM THE LIVING—JULY 


Sunday 
School 


3,838.00 | 82.03 


3,591.82 108.30 52.35 


669.80 
504.35 


20,261.07 279.13 


1907. | 16,884.59 


The Division Proposed 


The readers of THE HOME MuiIs- 
SIONARY and the givers to the great 
nation wide work of Home Missions 
will be interested in the plan of di- 
vision of the gifts for this work as in- 
dicated in the following table. 

The Board of Directors of THE 


To the State Society. 


Ninety per cent. 
Fifty per cent. 
Sixty-seven per cent. 
Forty per cent. 
. .Eighty-seven per cent. 
Mich. . Eighty-five per cent. 
Eighty per cent. 
Fighty per cent. 
Wisconsin........ Ninety per cent. 
Ninety-five per cent. 
Nebraska. .... Ninety-five per cent. 
So. Cal...... Ninety-seven per cent. 


In accordance with the above ar- 
rangement, all gifts, not specifically 


Women’s 
C. E. Societies viduals 


337-89 | 3,714.47 
317-75 | 2,135.50 | 


GIFTS FROM THE LIVING FOR FOUR MONTHS, TO JULY 31. 


6,642.72 
166.33 | 6,904.08 


To the National 


Indi- State 
Societies 


1,500.03 


Total 
95557 .64 


923.44 | 7,129.16 


8,705.81 3,747-13 | 40,305.66 


5,932.50 | 7,035.30 | 37,427.15 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, at their meeting January, 
1907, in conference with the officials 


of the several Constituent State So- 


cieties, fixed upon the following per- 
centages of division of the receipts 
from living givers between the Na- 
tional Society and the fifteen Constit- 
uent State Societies: 


Amt. above which 
all goes to the 
Nat’! Society. 


Society. 


Pitty per cent...... 15,000 
Ninety-three per cent....... 
Twenty per cent...... oa 
Ten per cent........ 


per 
Twenty per cent....... Sales 


Five per cent...... 
Five per cent....... a 


designated, received by either the 
National Society or the several State 


| 
| 
| 
oe 
| 
| 20,000 
18,500 
22,000 
.....- 15,000 
8,500 
10,000 
15,000 
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Societies will be divided on the basis 
of the percentage agreed upon for 
each State. 

From this statement it will be seen 
that it is a matter of indifference 


whether a gift be sent to the Treasury © 


of a Constituent State, or to that of 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Home Mis- 


SIONARY SOCIETY. 


A General Missionary For 
Wyoming 

Superintendent Gray’s visit to Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, in the month of 
May, and his story of the needs of 
Wyoming, stirred the First Church of 
that town to a generous effort to as- 
sume support of a General Missionary 
for that state. Mr. Gray reports hav- 
ing found the man in the person of 
Rev. T. S. Winey, a recent student at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. He is 
about to be confirmed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for this important 
position, and he is already upon the 
field, in charge of the church at 
Shoshoni, until a permanent minister 
can be found for that work. We con- 
gratulate the church at Pittsfield for 
its wise and thoughtful gift. The So- 


ciety would welcome similar action on 


the part of many churches who would 
‘find no greater blessing than to as- 
sume the entire support of a good mis- 
sionary, and thus secure constant, 
personal touch with the worker and 
his field. 


fall and winter. 


A New Sesidtery For New 


Hampshire 

Rev. A.T. Hillman, for fifteen years 
past Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Soci 
from office after a remarkably suc- 
cessful administration. With great 
tact he has managed the affairs of the 
Society, and his genial nature has 
made him beloved by the churches and 
ministers of the state. His successor 
has been found in Rev. Edwin R. 
Smith, of Lowell, Mass. Mr. Smith 
has resigned his church and accepted 


the appointment to which we take 


pleasure in welcoming him, and in 
which we wish him many years of suc- 
cessful service. | 


The Fall Campaign 
Preparations are being made for an 
extensive presentation of the subject 
of Home Missions in the churches of 
our denomination through the coming 


Secretaries of the Society and the 
State Superintendents and Secretaries, 


the following have promised to aid in 
this campaign: 


Rev. J. D. Kings- 
bury, D. D., Rev. T. O. Douglass, 


D. D., Professor E. A. Steiner, Ph. D., 


as well as various pastors east and 
west. The Society asks for a we!come 
on the part of pastors and churches in 
the effort to give home missions a 
large place in the thought and interest 
of our fel’owship. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 15th and 16th, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Program | 
(Subject to minor changes). 
Tuesday Afternoon: 
2:00 General Topic of the afternoon, “The nee Foewebe Summons.” 


Prayer. 


_ Addresses by Directors of the Society: 
Mr. James G. Cannon, of New York, “The Home Mission Advance De- 


manded by Growth of Population and Industry.” 


Rev. Frank T. Bayley, of Denver. Colo., “Home Mission Aggressiveness the 


Expression of Denominational Self-Respect.” 


Rev. Raymond Calkins, Portland, Maine, 
Found in the Accomplished Union of our Forces.” 


“The Prophecy of Advance 


2:40 Address by Rev. Hubert C. Herring, General Secretary, “The Advance Re. 


quired by Loyalty to Christ.” 


etires. 


In addition to the 
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3:15 Addresses by Superintendents and Secretaries: 


Rev. M. E. Eversz, Superintendent of German Work, “Adequate Hospitality 


to the Incoming Millions.” 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary of New York Home Missionary Society, 
_ “The Home Mission Pace Called for by our Growing Cities.” 
Rev. T. O. Douglass, Former Secretary of Iowa Home Missionary Society, 
| “Our Achievements in the West and their Demand upon us.’ 
Rev. F. E. Jenkins, Superintendent of Work in the South, “The New Con- 
gregationalism in the New South.” 
4:05 Fifteen Minute Prayer Service, led by Rev. E. L. Smith, of Seattle, Wash. 
4:20 Addresses by Pastors: | 
Rev. C. S. Patton, of Ann Arbor, — “The Pastor’s Responsibility for 
Home Mission Advance.” | 
Rev. Daniel F. Fox, of Chicago, “Strategic Work in Centers of Influence.” 
Rev. Ozora S. Davis, of New Britain, Conn., “Working over against your 
own House.” 
“Tuesday Evening: 


7:30 Address by Prof. E. A. Steiner, of Grinnell, Iowa, “The Church and the Im- 


migrant.” 
Address by Rev. Charles S. Mills, of St. Louis, Mo., President of the Society. 
“The Pilgrim Church in the Republic.” 
Musica by Bohemian Chorus, Cleveland. 
Wednesday Morning: 
8:30 Annual Business Meeting. 
10:15 Address by Mr. Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary, “A Nation Wide 
_ Partnership in a Nation Wide Work.” 
10:40 Addresses by Home Missionaries. 
Rev. Alfred Bentall, of EHonor, Mich., “Every Day Work in an Every Day 


Field.”* 
Rev. Andrew Gavlik, of Duquesne, Pa., “Home Missions among the 
Slovaks.” | 
Rev. Henry Harris, of Moline, Ill., “Among the Men of the Mine and the 
Forge.” | 
Rev. John Prucha, of Cleveland, Ohio, “Bohemian Congregationalism.” 


11:35 Address by Mrs. B. W. Firman, President of National Federation of Women’ S 
Home Missionary Unions, “My Country.” 
Wednesday Afternoon: 
General Topic: “The Spiritual Foundations.” 
Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, Hartford, Conn., “The iden Forces.” 
2:30 Rev. W. D. Mackenzie, of Hartford,Conn., ‘The Evangelistic Spirit the Life 
of Home Missions.” | 
3:00 Rev. William Horace Day, of Los Angeles, Cal., “The Call of the Cross in 
Home Missions.” 
3:30 to 4:30 Prayer Service, led by the General Secretary. 
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Rollins College 


OLLINS COLLEGE has now 
completed twenty-two years of 
service. It has been fortunate 

in having from the first on its Board 

of Trustees, its Faculty, and its list of 
friends and benefactors, men and 
women of singular ability, energy, 
fidelity and consecration. Among 
these it may not be invidious to 


mention more especially its first presi- 


dent, Edward Payson Hooker, 
scholar, saint, seer, shepherd, gentle- 
man, who stamped its character on the 
constitution at its birth; and its late 
president, George Morgan Ward, 
creator, organizer, inspiring leader, 


By WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH.D.—PRESIDENT 


who dedicated his young manhood to 
its service, rallied friends to its sup- 
port in the desperate days after the 
Great Freeze, and saved it from col- 
lapse. From another point of view, 
its foremost friend has been Dr. D. 


- K. Pearsons, who has spent two sea- 
sons at Winter Park—tHe first with 


his gentle and gracious wife—and to 
whose initiative and generous gift of 
$50,000 was due the raising of the 
Endowment Fund of $200,000. Dr. 
Pearsons’ unfailing faith in the future 
of the college, and his wise counsels 
have been a source of great comfort 
to its president. 


EDWARD P. HOOKER, D. D., ROLLINS’ FIRST PRESIDENT 
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From the first, Rollins has regarded 
itself as a missionary coilege, an in- 
stitute of religious, educational and 
patriotic propagandism. No doubt 
this is true of all colleges, every- 
where; it seems specially true of Rol- 
lins. When it was established, there 
was not in all the lower South, an 
enormous area, a single college whose 
ideals and spirit were national rather 
than sectional, whose standards of 
scholarship were the highest, and 
whose religious character was un- 
sectarian, Catholic, free, ethical and 
vital—no college, in a word, of the 


type so familiar and so precious in- 
Rollins. 


New England and the West. 
was established in the conviction 
which has been justified and increased 
with the passing years, that a college 
of this particular type was needed in 
that region. 

The mission of the college had then, 
and still has, three aspects: 

| I, EDUCATIONAL. 

The schools of higher and of 
secondary grade, public and private, 
in the lower South were deplorably in- 
efficient a score of years ago. They 
have improved in recent years—con- 
sidering the poverty and the racial 
and social problems with which that 
section has been cursed, the improve- 
ment has been wonderful—yet the 
average rural school in Florida is 


even now maintained not more than)! 


the fourth part of the year, and is of- 
ficered by téachers deplorably ignorant 
and untrained, while there is not in 
the entire state—a region as large as 
all New England—a single High 
School or Academy, aside from our 
own and the preparatory department 
of Stetson University, which can_ fit 
a pupil for the Freshman class at Rol- 
lins in the Greek course. The State 
University for men and the State Col- 
lege for women are excellent schools, 


under the administration of very 


capable men, yet conditions are such 
that they find it necessary for the 
p-esent to admit students who are 
deficient by at least a full year’s 
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the same standard of preparation and 
of graduation as the best Northern 
college; it is one of the two or three 
institutions in the South where stand- 
ards of admission are equal to those 
exacted by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Hence, the number of students in the 
regular college classes is, and will for 
some years remain, exceedingly small, 


but the influence of the college on the 


schools of the state is stimulating and 
wholesome. In my judgment, it can- 
not afford to lower its standards 
materially for the sake of a rapid 
growth in numbers. One of _ its 
former students is a professor in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University; 
another recent alumnus, who took his 
entire preparatory and_ collegiate 
Course at Rollins, was appointed a 
tutor in Columbia University after 
pursuing graduate studies there; and 
a graduate of last year is now under 
appointment as Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University, he being the only 
student in a Florida institution who 
passed the Responsions Examination. 
2. NATIONAL. 

Rollins is perhaps the only institu- 
tion, North or South, where the 
grandchildren of Abolitionists and 
Confederate soldiers, in substantially 
equal numbers, study, eat, and play 
together under teachers bred in both 
sections, and on a campus above 
which an American flag floats every 
school day, from morning till night. 
There is probably nothing else in our ~ 
national life so important as that the 
breach between North and South 
should be healed, and that mutual 
understanding and sympathy between 
these sections should be created; this 
is vital to the solution of the racial, 
social, industrial, political and_ re- 
ligious and _ ecclesiastical problems 
with which as a nation we are con- 


fronted. And how else can this sense 


of sympathy and solidarity be en- 
gendered so well as by blending 
choice spirits of both sections to- 
gether, as we are doing at Rollins, at 
a : most impressionable period of 
life: 
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prepratory work. Rollins insists upon 
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And it is certainly not impossible 


that Cuba will some day be a part of 
the American union; meantime, Rol- 
lins has for years been receiving 
young men and women from leading 
families in Cuba, training them in the 
ideas, the ideals, the language, of 
American life, ahd sending them 


back as leaven to that young Re-- 


public. We could quadruple the num- 
ber of such students if we had room 
for them. 

~ RELIGIOUS. 

Rollins is avowedly and earnestly 
religious in character. Its course of 
study, its teaching force, its rules and 
discipline, its ideals and standards 
and spirit, are all definitely Christian. 
Founded by Congregationalists and 
for years generously fostered by the 
Congregational Education Society, it 
is Sectarian neither in spirit nor con- 
trol. But it stands for a certain type 
of religious opinion and experience— 
for a reasonable freedom of belief, 
for a reverent but scientific attitude 
toward Biblical study, for a theology 
that is sane, broad, and harmonious 
with modern knowledge, and for a re- 
ligious experience that is vital and 
ethical rather than narrow or senti- 
mental, or mainly mystical or tradi- 
tional or ecclesiastical. Especially, it 
seeks to emphasize what is common to 
a'l Christian churches and beliefs, and 
minimize what is_ local, individual, 
sectarian and temporary, and thus to 
promote Christian unity. Eight or 
nine diffetfent denominations are 
represented among its trustees and 
teachers. In the North, institutions of 
this type are common and familiar; 
in the South they are still unfamiliar, 
and greatly needed. 

T am 
Rollins is a Congregational college; 
my answer is, that there are no Con- 
gregational colleges, and cannot be 
any, in the sense in which there are 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
colleges—colleges, that is, where 
property is owned or whose policy is 
controlled, by an ecclesiastical body. 
But if that which I have just described 
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be the heart and soul of Congrega- 
tionism, and the testimony and price- 
less oift of New England to the Na- 
tion, then, and in this sense, Rollins 
accepts, and rejoices in the name. 
The work of the institution 1s 
divided into seven departments or 
“schools.” The College proper pro- 
vides a four years’ course of study 


partially required and _ partially 
elective, leading to the degree of 
B, A. The Academy provides 
a four years’ course, and pre- 


pares for any college or technical 
school. The School of Music also 
provides a four years’ course, in 
piano, voice culture and violin, and in 
harmony, musical theory and musical 
history ; it has four teachers and some 
fifteen pianos, and requires for grad- 
uation a High School diploma or its 
equivalent. The School of Expres- 
sion also. requires a High School 
diploma as a prerequisite to grad- 
uation, and it is planned at an early 
date to make a similar requirement in 
the case of the Business School. The 
School of Fine Arts gives the usual 
courses, and is housed in a convenient 
and attractive studio, built during the 
past year by friends of the depart- 
ment. The School of Domestic and 
Industrial Arts gives instruction, 
greatly needed and greatly appre- 
ciated in Florida, in cooking, sewing, © 


dress-making, basketry, home-deco- 
ration, wood-working, metal-beat- 
ing, and architectural and mechan- 


ical drawing. The Business School 
teaches book-keeping, banking, com- 
mercial law, shorthand and _ teleg- 
Thus, while the college main- 
tains the highest academic ‘standards, 
it seeks also to adapt its instruction to 
the practical needs of the population 
to which it ministers. 

The college is seriously handicapped 
by lack of equipment. All its build- 
ings are crowded. It needs, at once, 
a science hall, at least one additional 
dormitory, a chapel, a library and 
administration building, a score of 
scholarships for the benefit of needy 
and worthy students, and a consider- 
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able increase of its general endowment 
funds. Mr. Carnegie has offered to 
give $20,000 for the library and ad- 
ministration building on condition 
that an equal amount be added to our 


endowment; the effort is now being. 


made to meet this requirement. 

As I write thesé words, in Boston, 
the telegraph brings me the dis- 
heartening intelligence of the total 


q 


destruction by lightning of Ba 
Hall, together with the larger part of 
its contents—furniture, pianos and 1m- 
plements of instruction in the domestic 
arts. These must be replaced at 
once; at the same time, the effort to 
meet the conditions of Mr. Carnegie’s 
offer must not be relaxed. 


It is an exigent moment for Rol- 


lins ; who will come to her aid? 
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Alabama To The Front 


By Rev. Geo. E. BATES, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


LABAMA is the first State in 
the Union—alphabetically. In 
every Statistical compilation, its 
name heads the list; sometimes to its 
credit, but often not so’ creditably. 
On the credit page might be recorded 
its vast mineral and forest wealth, 
rivaled by few states in the Union; its 
yearly yield of America’s greatest 
staple—cotton; its. four navigable 
rivers; its superb gulf shipping port 
at Mobile; its rapidly increasing cot- 
ton mills and industrial plants .of 
every order, creating large towns and 
cities, throbbing with modern com- 
mercialism. 


TRANSFORMATION. 


\ 


Staid old southern villages have 
been transformed in a generation and 
some in a decade, into busy manufac- 
turing towns. New cities have sprung 
up, as if by magic from the valleys 
and plains, echoing the call of the new 
South to the new life of industry and 
energy which is already transforming 
both the visible and invisible con- 

ditions of existence. To man these 
mills and fill these towns, the native 
people from the hills and plains have 
come, and, with their exodus to the 
cities, new problems have arisen both 
in:country and town. One of these is 
the scarcity of labor in the cotton 


fields and in all agricultural pursuits. 


The negro laborer is needed and paid 
better by the great construction, man- 
ufacturing and mining enterprises. 
The white population is thronging the 


town and city for thejlarger oppor- 


tunities of the besbinest world. The 
Rural South is being deserted for the 
city. As a result, the cost of living 
in the cities of Alabama, iS excessive. 
The state does not even raise meat or 
grain or dairy products or poultry or 
even and vegetables for 


its Own consumption. One of the 


greatest needs in Alabama, at present 


is an intelligent, thrifty farming class. 
| WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

Immigration is the watchword of 
the hour in the South. German and 
Dutch farmers and gardeners, Italian 
and Bohemian laborers, fruit colonies 
and dairy farmers are being sought 
and brought by government action. 
To this, Alabama looks for her salva- 
tion as a producing State. Southern- 
ers as a rule, are better traders than 
makers, better talkers than workers. 
Northern enterprise and skill leads its 
industries as Northern capital has 
founded them. The towns are 
welcoming thousands of the finest 
Northern working men and engineers 
to the service of their developing in- 
dustries, as well as the country men 
of their own section, to the trades, 
professions and commercial vocations. 

THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 

All this has its bearing on the re- 
ligious problems of Alabama. The 
churches here are strong in their hold 
on the people and influential in shap- 
ing the thought and life of the public. 
They have political power and they 
use it, when necessary, in the cause of 
good government and civic righteous- 
ness. Politicians treat them with 
deference, seek to know their opinion 
of contemplated legislation and in 
large measure bow to it. . 
of America does the pulpit play so 
large a part in public affairs or exert 
greater influence for good. 

Moreover, the South still clings to 
the old time religion. Revivals are by 
no means obsolete. ‘They are con- 
sidered as necessary in the church 


calendar as the regular means of 


grace. Asa result, there is much re- 
ligious fervor and zeal, not always 
coupled with the highest ethics or in- 
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teligence. This may be somewhat 
due to the tardy educational develop- 
ment, especially in rural parts. But 
Alabama has been caught in the swing 
of the modern educational movement 
and is forging ahead, with giant 


strides, in the matter of public school 


equipment, and veneral interest in and 
provision for higher education. Just 
here let me mention | 


THORSBY INSTITUTE, 


in which Congregationalists are 
interested through their Education 
Society and other contributors, 
and which is_ being  enthusias- 
tically supprted by the town 
and county in which it has been 
established. Here we have a Con- 
gregational Church, composed, when 
organized two years ago, of represen- 
tatives of eight denominations and 
now forging ahead in influence and 
service for the community. Thorsby 
is admirably located on the main line 


and Montgomery. The town was 


established about ten years ago, by a 


colony of fruit growers from the 


North. It is in the center of six 


counties, entirely without public high 


schools, and our Institute will thus 


serve a large constituency. Last year, 
the first of its existence, over sixty 
students were enrolled, and this will 
doubtless be increased to one hundred 
in the fall term. In this way our 
churches are endeavoring to con- 


tribute their share to the educational 


forces which must lift Alabama out 
of her inefficiency and illiteracy; for 
the South needs to-day, education 
more than religion. Schools more 
than churches, teachers more than 
preachers. | 
OUR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


Our Congregational Churches in 
Alabama are typical of the rural and 
mill town conditions. Of the ninety- 
five churches reported in the year 
book for 1906, all but five are purely 
southern and are located in the 
country or in small towns. None of 
the large cities save Birmingham has 
a Congregational Church. At Birming- 


ham a church building is just being 
of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, half way between Birmingham 


completed which will add greatly to 
the strength of our work in that 
district. Similar enterprises should 
be undertaken in at least five other 
large cities in the State as soon as 
possible. Above everything to-day, 
these rural churches need an educated 
ministry and the leadership of church- 
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es in the large cities. With this they 
will in ten years present to the de- 
nomination as fine a type of intelligent, 
independent church life as can any- 
where be found. This is true, because 
they have the best native material in 
the world in their membership; pure 
unadulterated Anglo-Saxon manhood 
and womanhood. | 
THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN IMMiGRA- 
| TION 

But the influx of foreign people and 
Northern blood brings new problems. 
These people bring with them their 
institutions of religion. They do not 


change their beliefs with their place 


of residence. If they cannot find con- 
genial fellowship in the churches al- 
ready established, they seek to found 
one of their own sort. Nor do the 
Southern churches resent the helping 
hand of any organization which 
desires to assist in meeting these 
problems. They do resent an an- 
tagonistic and sectional policy or 
spirit, as it is natural they should. 
But they give a clear field and a 
brotherly hand in fellowship to the 
worker who wishes only to help build 
up the Kingdom of Christ. My ex- 
perience of two years in Birmingham 
has been most pleasant in its relations 
with the ministers of other denomina- 
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tions. Congregationalism has a work 


to do in. Alabama, both in its ninety 
‘rural churches and in the rapidly 
‘growing towns and cities. 
-trines and principles are congenial, its 
“method of appeal is appreciated, its 
service of inspiration, unification and 


Its doc- 


education are recognized as of vast 
value and importance. There is every 
reason why our churches should be 
established and supported in this great 
State, which is destined to have such 
a wonderful development in the years 
to come. | 
THE OTHER SIDE 

I. have neglected altogether the 
other side of the ledger. Is it not a 
good policy to say little of the faults 
of our fellows whom we wish to 
serve? We all condemn, everywhere, 
the lack of adequate child labor and 
compulsory education laws, the prac- 
tice of leasing State and County 
criminals to private corporations, the 
practice of lynching, and other evils. 
But proximity to the conditions under 
which these things occur, tempers 
somewhat the heat of our judgment. 


Negro shiftlessness, crime, ignorance 


and presumption are unpleasant facts. 
Perhaps he does not always get justice 
and his virtues may be forgotten in 
the presence of his racial failings, but 
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underneath all the race bitterness and 
false philosophy lies a kindly, gene- 
rous purpose which will finally work 
out the salvation of both white and 
black. | | 

Meanwhile no effort for negro re- 
-demption should be relaxed nor any 
controversy entered upon to discover 
the exact status quo of the process by 
which this is being accomplished, but 
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with a large faith in the goodness of 
God and the oneness of human 
destiny, every friend of humanity 
should be content to labor and to wait, 
while the vaster forces of the Unseen 
thansform the races from character to 
character until at last we see His face, 
“in whom there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free.” 


 Congregationalism In Dixie Land 


By Rev. GeorGE WASHINGTON Ray, Fr. WortH, TEXAs 


ILL Congregationalism thrive 
W in Dixie Land is a question 
frequently asked and _ va- 
rious'y answered to-day. I believe it 
will, and here is a reason for the hope 
that is in me. On the first day of 
May, 1903, we pitched a tent in Fort 
Worth, Texas, and began work under 
the auspices of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. At that 
time there was not a member nor a 
dollar of Congregational money so far 
as we knew, in the city. The meet- 
ings were held every night for three 
weeks, and on the sixth day of June 
the church was organized with about 
thirty charter members, and on the 
eighth of June it was recognized by a 
council of the churches as a duly 
organized Congregational Church. 
Among the charter members were 
. found C. R. Post and wife Aunt Car- 
rie Post, Hetbert Post, Boyd Clarke 
and wife and daughter and W. Z. 
Manchester. The Posts are descend- 
ants of Stephen Post who came to 
Massachusetts in 1634, and migrated 
with Thomas Hooker to the Connec- 
ticut Valley in 1636. Their immediate 
grandfather after the Revo!utionary 
War took some Government scrip and 
with it located land at Middlebury, 
Vermont. 


in 1842 to Waverley, Ill. Their uncle, 
Reuben Post, was for a time chaplain 
of the United States Congress, when 
he became pastor of the old Circular 
Church in Char‘eston, South Carolina. 


Their father moved from*® 
there in 1833 to Marietta, Ohio, and > 


where he remained till he died. 


cousin by the name of Martin Post 
became pastor of the church at 
Logansport, Indiana, where he raised 


four boys all of whom became Con-— 


gregational ministers, and another 
cousin by the name of Truman Post 
went to St. Louis and organized the 
first Congregational church west of 
the Mississippi River. So you see 
they were good posts to tie to. Mr. 
Boyd Clarke’s ancestor came over in 
the Mayflower, but up to the time of 
the organization of our church Mr. 
Clarke had never made a public con- 
fession of Christ. He has since joined 
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ix the company of the Immortals. W. money was gathered up in small 
it Z. Manchester’s father was for many amounts till the first payment was 
in years sexton of the old North Church made.- | | 
i. of New Bedford, Mass; Manchester The following winter Mr. C. W. 
a): had been hanging out in Texas for a Post of Postum Cereal fame, son of 
a) i good many years for want of a Con- C. R. Post, came to our city and at- 
OE gregational church home. The tent tended the church with his parents 
a was replaced by a little frame build- on Sunday. At the close of the serv- 
‘ Bl: ing twenty-four feet wide by forty ice he said I don’t know when I have 
| di feet long, which we occupied for the enjoyed a service so well. Later I 
dt first time July 4th, 1903. This little wrote him a letter asking how he 


house up to the present time has been 
moved four times, and for the past 
two years has been used by the pastor 
and his daughters as a school build- 
ing 


lot on the corner of Pennsylvania and 


Tn October, 1903, we purchased a 


would like to put up $5,000 against 
another $5,000 that I would secure 
and build a nice little church and put 
a memorial tablet on it for his father 
and mother. This. he agreed to do, 
and later he also took a half interest 
in the lot, and then when the plans 


‘ 
ges 


ORIGINAL CHURCH, FT. WORTH 


College Avenues, one of the finest 
locations in the city. The owner of 
the lot refused to sell it to the church 
saying you have no church, but if you 
will put up your own obligation for 
the property I will sell it to you. So 
the pastor put up his own obligation 
for the property, agreeing to pay 
$1,000 when the deed was delivered 
and $1,000 annually thereafter till the 
entire amount was paid. At that 
time there was not $300 in sight in 
the church. But the man who rented 
the house that was on the lot put up 
his notes for ten months’ rent at thirty 
dollars per month, and the rest of the 


were made and the estimates ran 
above the $1,000 he put up the extra 
amount with the understanding that 
the church people would do the 
furnishing. Standing one day with 
his foot on the foundation he said, 
“Ray, I like the way you do things; 
go on and finish the church right and 
I will see you through it, but this is 
for your ears only.” So when the 
church was finally completed we were 
carrying a note in the bank for $2,000. 
He happened to be in town the day it 
was due, I called his attention to it, 
and he said a. short horse is soon cur- 
ried, I will pay it to-day, which he did. 
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In the meantime we purchased 
another lot on which we moved the 
house and repaired it at a cost of nine 
hundred dollars, and leased it at once 
at $420 per year. This property 
could be sold any day for $5,000. Our 
church property, lot, building and 
furnishings cost $24,000, of which 
$5,000 were received in loan and 
grant from the Church Building So- 


ciety. It is mission in style and is 


one of the prettiest churches in the 
Southwest. It is 89x72 feet, and by 
crowding will seat seven hundred. 
Many interesting things are connected 
with the raising of our part of the 
money. One young lady, an orphan 
who lived with her grandfather gave 
me a beautiful little white diamond 
saying as she did so, I used to have 
some natural pride in wearing it but 
have not now, and I wish you to sell 
it and use the money to help pay for 
the church lot. I sold it for $93.50. 
A little crippled girl came one night 
to the prayer meeting and gave me a 
nickel saying as she did so, Mr. Ray, 
I earned a nickel this week and I 
want to give it to you for the little 
church. I did not sleep very well that 
night, that nickel got in bed with me 
and I could not sleep. The next 


morning I carried it over to Aunt. 


Carrie Post and told her the story. 
She said I have a box here that I call 
my Alabaster Box; .it is made of 
wood from a tree that grew in Mr. 
Lincoln’s yard in Springfield, Illinois. 
Let us put the money in that and 
dedicate it to the Lord. It was done 
and Aunt Carrie took possession of it. 
She belongs to the working corps of 
the Lord’s army. She organized the 
young iadies’ class in Springfield, IIl., 
and directed it for years, that kept 
Jennie Chapin, a missionary in China. 
More than $400 has gone through 
that little box into the church. Much of 
it Aunt Carrie earned herself knitting 
slippers. The slipper shop ran night 
and day summer and winter. She is 
an octogenarian and beyond, but she 
can knit slippers, write poetry and do 
many other useful things. 


But the best thing about the church 
is the one hundred and eighty-five 
members we have on our church roll. 
They are not all here now, but we can 


count one hundred and fifty of them. 


They represent nine different de- 
nominations. The greater part of 
them came in on confession of faith, 


and they are as loyal a company as 


one could wish for. Down in this 
southwestern country they make a soup 
called Burgoo. It is made of as many 
different kinds of meat as the market 


affords. It is said that a United States | 


Senator was stirring a pot of this 
soup under the branches of a large 
tree; a little young bird on one of the 
branches above lost his balance and 
tumbled into the pot; he simply said 
Burgoo and stirred it in. So in our 
work here whoever falls into the Con- 
gregational pot we stir them in and 
label them Congregationalists. Most 
of our members have ‘come in on con- 
fession of faith, and a large number 
of them never made a public confes- 
sion before joining our church. You 
would be surprised how many of them 
have said to me, I have always been 
a Congregationalist but did not know 
it. One man who helped another man 
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1 buy the lot on which our tent was _ saw that I could not shake off.” Get- : 
‘ae | a pitched in order to get me out of the’ ting that man resulted in bringing in- 
| ae neighborhood, has since joined the to the church his wife, a brother and 
4 ; a church and brought his whole family his wife, a sister and two-sons. The 
1 1 with him. On uniting with the church obstacles are largely threefold: : 
he said the only mistake I made was First—Ignorance: great many 
Por A that I did not join the church when’ good people in the Southland know 4 
1 Mr. Ray first began here. He is one little about the Congregational 
mee of my most enthusiastic workers, and Church. Many people when I first 
Ed } recently induced another man to came to Fort Worth asked, What new 
‘et oi come down to the church with him denomination is that? and what does 
ti on who had been raised a Catholic and it stand for? I told one man on the 
ee. who had broken away from his own street that it stood for reaching the 
vat church and as a result lost interest in hub and we did not care what spoke 
ae them all. He agreed to come just a man traveled down, and I feel very 
i ry once, but never missed a Sunday, much that way. If the Congregation- 


when he was well, from that day till al Church is not broad enough so 
he surrendered his life to Jesus and that men can live together in it and 
joined the church. He is one of the not think alike, then it is time we 
best business men of the city and an. were having one that is. One of the 
enthusiastic worker in the church. greatest hinderances to the growth of 
We had ten accessions in the month our Church in the past was the feel- 
of June; four of them men—a wind- ing among some of the brethren that 
mill manufacturer, a plumber, a cattle the men who came to the state to 
broker and a railroad engineer. Eight work must say our shibboleth or have 
of the ten came on confession of faith. their heads cut off as of old. | 

One man whom [ hunted down when Second — Prejudice: There are 


E, (r | _ he accepted Christ said, “This might still a few people in the South who 
3 | q have been done long ago if any other have not had time since the unple- 
a man had gone after me as you have, asantness of sixty-one to sixty-five, to 


4 i for you are the first preacher I ever grow broad enough to belong on both 


A 


ane 


C. POST 


CARRIE L, POST 
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sides of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
Our daughters were teaching in the 
public schools and were dropped from 
the roll because some one circulated 
the report that one of them said that 
she would as soon eat with Booker T. 
Washington as with some Texans she 
had seen. But God makes the wrath 
of man to praise Him, and a private 
school grew out of it that was much 
more remunerative and _ satisfactory. 

Third—Lack of vision on the part 
of our people: Too many of our 
churches are small affairs located in 
unfortunate parts of the cities, and 
our people find themselves tied to a 
little 24x40 building where they 
struggle along for years and then die. 
Some of my people here thought it al- 
most madness to buy a lot costing 
$5,000 in one of the best parts of the 


city, but that is just what we should 


do in the South. This is really the 
land of promise for the Congregation- 


ig heological Nuggets From The Southland 


By LAWRENCE PHELPS—PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, ATLANTA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


6G HE LORD willing, Con- 
gregationalism shall take 


the third place in statistics 
and the first place in spiritual and in- 
tellectual leadership in the. South.” 
Thus speaks our honored and beloved 
Superintendent Jenkins. These words 
are not only prophetic, but both sug- 
gestive and symbolical. 
ministry for the white churches of the 
South is demanded by a.trained peo- 
ple in the churches. 

Born and bred on Andover Hill, 
surrounded from infancy to early 
manhood by the glories of the place, 
the scholarly atmosphere in the very 
air itself and the deep intellectuality 
of the people, I can modestly speak 
from experience of the needs of a 
trained ministry because of my con- 
nection with two A _ number one 
Seminaries, Andover and Atlanta. 
The one well equipped with an able 
faculty, a large fund, a noble history 
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al Church to-day. Men believe the 


Bible and attend the churches and 
are open to conviction, more so I be- 
lieve that at any time in the twenty-five 


years of my ministry. And while they 


are a busy stirring lot of fellows they 
are not money crazy. The South is 
ready and waiting for Congrega- 
tionalism and we ought to vigorously 
push into every great center of, the 
land. The railroads are all building 
toward the Gulf of Mexico; emigra- 
tion is moving toward the Gulf; peo- 
ple are coming into Texas by the train 
loads. Within a very short time this 


land of the softest zephyrs and the 


brightest moonshine and the sweetest 
midnight song bird will be covered 
with great cities teeming with multi- 
tudes of people. “The harvest truly is 
great and the laborers are few; pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that He send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” 


and a glorious future. The other not 
yet out of her swaddling clothes, a 
mere child with, I believe, just one dol- 
lar endowment, a fine campus of ten 
acres in the most beautiful part of the 
city, an old farm building accom- 
modating some twenty pupils by using 
parts of the library and chapel for 
sleeping rooms, a faculty of four 
consecrated men happy in the priv- 
ilege of working in the Southland, 
knowing that the small remuneration 
will come from the generosity of 
Northern friends, and literally trust- 
ing in the Lord for daily bread; 
Andover and Atlanta stand for the 
two great principles of a consecrated 
and educated ministry. The com- 
parison is pertinent, because as the 

“oldest Theological Seminary in the 
land” met the new demand for a 


thoroughly equipped ministry, so the 


youngest child in ‘the professional 
family intends to solve the “new pro- 
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blems” of the new South. Asking 
the late Deacon Richardson about an 


article that was to be published in the 


Congregationalist, this unique advice 
was given: “Write some interesting 
story of your own experience or 
observation.” May I follow this great 
editor’s counsel and give a few stray 
leaves from a year’s happy 
in the Southland? 

Some twenty pupils greeted me, as 
only Southern men can welcome “a 
stranger in a strange land.” Our 
first privilege was to kneel together 
and ask God’s blessing on our work; 
I never shall forget that prayer serv- 


ice. No wonder the recitation room 


became a Mount of Transfiguration. 
These men prayed as I never heard 
men pray before. These friends had 
sold their farms, closed their business, 
and were willing to make such a 
sacrifice of personal comforts as I 
have never seen before. To be more 
exact they “gloried in discomfort” 

order to be able to preach more ef- 
fectively “the glories of the cross of 
Christ.” Another fact impressed me 
as the weeks sped too rapidly away, 
the unusual ability of the men. A 
year’s course of lectures, the result of 
fifteen years experience, I had care- 
fully written and had the manuscript 


revised by Bible experts, but I did 
not use them. I found it necessary to 
study as I never studied before, in 
order to meet the needs of my pupils. 
Pen cannot describe the joy and in- 
shiration of the three and four hours 
daily work in the class room. The 


pupils possessed a peculiar earnest- 


ness that became contagious because 
it came from their own self-sacrifice. 
Trained men—no—if your definition 1s 
taken from the purely scholastic 
standpoint. Trained men—yes—if 
you mean by it that mental acumen 
developed by hard work and harder 
thinking. These pupils were ex- 
perienced by years in the Normal 
school and the class room; strength- 
ened by contact with life as pastors 
of country churches, or developed 
through the touch of life in its busi- 
ness relations, and thus came to us 
with the equivalent mental growth of 
the average New England College 
graduate. I found in my classes all 
of them knew how to observe, to 
judge, to analyze, to reason, to adapt. 
What more is needed for a twentieth 
century preacher? Northern friends 
make a mistake if they think our 
work is of the kindergarten stage or 
our curriculum of the grade of a lay 
Bible training school. 
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The men possessed a fervor that 
became a fever of earnestness, an 
ardor that was an anchor to the soul 
sure and steadfast, chaining the mind 
to persistent faithful study, a power 
electric in its force to conquer all 
things at any cost. We talk of seeing 
the grass grew in the spring. I did 
see the, scales fall from the mental 
perceptions and the minds of my 
pupils develope in the class room a 


spirituality that became like the glory 


of the Pentecostal Chamber, as these 
young 
mination to know “nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 

In a sentence a unique, peculiar, 
vital and living mental ability marked 
our student body. -This same power 
was manifest in the pulpit work of 
the pupils. Three times I preached 
to a small number of people in the 
morning, and each evening one of my 
pupils spoke to a crowded house. 
The reason was obvious. My young 


friend made a greater sacrifice in 
order to study for the ministry than 
I had to make. Frankly that young 
man could and did preach better’than 
his professor. No heresy trials will 
ever come to these men because they 
are too much in dead earnest to know, 


Or ‘do, or care for but one thing, 


friends showed their deter- 


“Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

This paper could be filled with in- 
cidents illustrating the kind of sac- 
rifice our students are making. Sac- 
rifice has its own graded system of 
quality and quantity, its own rills 
and rivers and rivulets of action and 
reaction. The sacrifice I met was 
manly in aim, noble in| effort and 
superb in result. 

The fact that the men had no 
money and sometimes not a decent 
suit of clothes, was only: incidental 
to the deeper fact that at any cost 
they must prepare themselves to 
preach the Gospel. The mere state- 


ment that the pupils did their own 
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washing or cooked their own meals is 


onlv a stfaw in the stream indicating 
the strength of purpose in their minds 
to study faithfully. Study—mark my 
words, they did study in the truest, 
deepest sense of the term. Pages 
could be filled full of pathos and 
tragedy that would describe the ex- 
periences of those men in coming to 
us. Here a call like Samuel of old, 
and selling farm or resigning the 
clerkship the candidate appears bag 


and baggage, possibly a $10 bill, and 


goes to work “simply trusting, that is 
all.” 

There is seen a young man of 
limited early opportunities but un- 
limited faith; word has just reached 
him of his father’s death, and in it 
the sister writes “father, when too 
weak to speak, points to your picture, 
places it to his lips and dies kissing 
the face and praying for you, my 
brother.” Instantly the boy cries to 
God for mercy, sells out his lucrative 
business, enters the Seminary, passes 
the first examination of his life, with 
a mark of 85 out of 100. I know the 
questions were~severe ones, because 
by permission I obtained many of 
them from Secretary Sanders’ able 
“outlines.” To-day this young man 
is one of the most lovable and earnest 
students in the Seminary. A letter 
just received informs me of the 
beautiful Christlike work he is doing 
this summer as a Missionary’s As- 
sistant. . 

One point only remains for our 
consideration, the need for this in- 
stitution. The prophetic words of 
Superintendent Jenkins sufficiently 
answer this problem. Personal let- 
ters received from some of the ablest 


men, southern born and bred, but of 


other denominations, state with no 
uncertain sound, that ‘“Congrega- 
tionalism” is needed, and now is the 
time for her to do the best work and 
our Seminary is an abso!ute necessity. 

I have near me as I write, a list of 
forty-two men who want to come to 
us this fall but have no money. We 
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do not believe in paying men to come, 
and for this reason only, have lost 
some students who were able to 
secure more funds elsewhere. We do 
believe in doing as much for our 
pupils as our National Military in- 
stitutions do for the “able bodied 
men” entering the United States 
service. Our government pays the 
school year expense of the student. 


‘We offer by the help of. our educa- 


tional society and Seminary aid, $100 
to worthy unmarried men, and $150 
to married men. I believe there is 
wealth enough in our denomination 
to meet this demand. The importance 
of this work cannot be realized unless 
you come and see it for yourself. 
The call of God is clear. The race 
problem, the whole southern question 
stands trembling in the balance, -wait- 
ing anxiously for the answer, “will 
you come over and help us?” Fifteen 
hundred churches must look to us for 
a trained ministry. Endowment fund, 
buildings and new books, for our rapid- 
ly growing library are the immediate 
necessities. 

I remember as a boy, walking one 
Gay with my father, who directed my 


attention to one of those glorious sun- 


sets found nowhere else except in 
Andover. The dear man said in 
substance: “Do you notice the light 
reflected on vale and hill? The sun 
says good-night in order to say good- 
morning to a new day made more 
glorious because of the _ eventide 
hour. This is life symbolized. When 
the good-night comes may it bring a 
better good-morning and a brighter 
because of your deeds and the in- 
fluence of your life.”’ : 


Readers of THE Home MiIssIon- 
ARY, will you make your own applica- 
tion of these words? Do you see the 
glories of the setting sun with its 


“good-night” reflected on the South- 


is it to be a 
“good-morning”’ 
your 


land? ‘To-morrow, 
brighter and better 
in the Southland because of 
sympathy and help?” 
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Women’s Work and 


“A PLAN FOR BETTER TEAM WORK” 
By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


N A former article I have shown 


that Congregational women need . 


a stronger grasp of our funda- 
‘mental church principles. There is 
still another defect in our organized 
work to-day; its excessive individual- 

Said a young man lately: ‘We 
have some splendid organizations in 
our church, but they are not working 
together; there is no “team work.” 

This church has senior and junior 
home missionary societies, senior and 
junior foreign societies, a boys’ and 
girls’ mission circle, anl two study 
classes. Efforts to secure co-opera- 
tion between home and foreign clubs 
failed. Of the ten large Congrega- 
tional Churches in its state it has the 
largest parish expenses, and the next 
to the smallest Sunday school. It 
supports no missionary. Individuals 
give largely, and the pastor is ear- 
nestly in sympathy with the cause, but 
the church is doing no aggressive 
work as a whole church. 2 

This illustrates the weak side of 
Congregationalism. Large churches 
are split up into separate organiza- 
tions, unwilling to unite for any com- 
mon purpose lest the other society 
should benefit by it more than them- 
selves. Often there is jealousy about 
money. Those interested in home 
missions do not care for foreign mis- 
sions ; and vice versa. | 

Such a state of things does not ex- 
ist in the Episcopal Church, because 
members consider themselves and 
their local church as parts of a great- 
er whole. Moreover, they have but 
one society, for both home and for- 
eign work. Our system of perpetuat- 
ing five societies, making separate ap- 
peals, and publishing separate maga- 
zines, has fostered evils. The socie- 


ties themselves admit this, and are 


striving to remedy it. 

Let us state the axiom here: The 
local independence of the churches 
should be preserved; a self-centered 
spirit in its activities should be de- 
stroyed. 

The plan I have to propose unites 


the enthusiasm of numbers with the . 


training of a mission-study class.| It 
provides for a single organization of 
the younger women of a congregation, 
having one set of officers, but divid- 
ing into groups for study and con- 
ference. 
somewhat as follows: 
Name. “The Missionary Club of the 

Church.” “Club” has more 
of the modern spirit than “Society. 
“Auxiliary” or “Branch” should be 
avoided, because they throw emphasis 
upon connection with some Union or 
Board, instead of emphasizing the 
duty of a club to act for the welfare 


of its own church in all its methods. 
It may be an auxiliary, but it should 


not call itself one. | 
Officers. President, vice-president, 
secretary, (corresponding secretary if 
needed), and treasurer. Supernumer- 
ary vice-presidents should be dis- 
pensed with. | | 

Groups. These should be voluntarily 
formed for the season, members 
changing to some other group after- 
ward. There should be a strong 
group upon foreign work, another to 
cover the activities of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, others upon educa- 
tion, immigration, etc. There might 
also be a group upon social service 
made up of one member of each local 
organization like the Charity Organ- 
ization, Civic Clubs, the Consumers’ 
League, the members merely asked to 
keep the rest in touch with such as- 
sociations by brief announcements, etc. 
Some recognition should also be 


It might be worked out 
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shown the Home Department of the 
Sunday school, which has a distinctly 
missionary character. Each group or 
committee should elect its own chair- 
man and secretary. | 
Twice amonth. The first, 
a general meeting, with reports of 
secretary and treasurer, discussion of 
plans, sentence reports from the field, 
given by group members (this will be 
referred to later), and a program of 
fifteen or twenty minutes made up of 
two or three talks or papers, during 
which the chairman in charge for the 
day should be invited to take her seat 
beside the president, and announce the 
topics. 


The second meeting should be for | 
the groups by themselves, \not neces- — 
generally better, however, to meet in ; 
some neutral place, lest any one - 


sarily all on the same day. 


should entertain elaborately, and so 
create inequalities. At these meetings 
the aim should be to acquire informa- 
tion, not for themselves, but for the 
use of the church. Mission study 
deepens interest in those who under- 
take it, but it has not, so far, reacted 
where it was needed—upon mature 
men, who have no time for classes, 
but who can appreciate facts. Wom- 
en should make study subservient to 
this aim, of getting facts before their 
own churchmen. = 
Reports. The president calls for them 
in some such fashion as this: ‘“‘We 
will now hear from our Foreign Com- 
mittee.”....“Have the Immigration 
Group any new facts for us?”’.... 
“What news from our. mission 
schools?” etc. Imaginary items: 
“____. School has received a legacy of 
$5,000,”....“The parsonage at 
, to which our State Union con- 
tributed, has just been finished.”.... 
“____’s book on the Slav has been 
placed in our Teachers’ Library.” The 
president may ask to have an import- 
ant statement put °upon the black- 
board; she may direct that items be 
typewritten in large letters with 
double’ spacing for a vestibule bulle- 
tin, or read at the midweek meeting. 
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Offerings. They should be portioned 
out fairly according to a carefully 
made budget, observing the relative 
proportions agreed upon by the five 
societies for their needs. a8 

The advantages of the above plan 
are, first, that it gives every one a 
chance to do something, which is not 
the case under present conditions; 
second, that entertainments can be 
given without overworking a few; 
third, that it checks jealousy and 
rivalries about getting money out of 
the congregation. It may be objected 
that it might put a whole club at the 
mercy of an incompetent or selfish 


president. A club should guard all its 


prerogatives, in order not to be at the 
mercy of any president. It is better 
to choose some one who has not held 
office for a long time, and to look for 
one who can bring out the powers of 
others, instead of doing too much her- 
self. No one is fit for the office who 
tries to use her position for her own 
social advancement. The first quality 
needed is a disinterested spirit. <A 


good many women have that. It 


should be understood that all officers 
are out of office at the end of each 
year, and that it takes an election to 
put them in again. A _ president 
should not serve more than two years. 
The second year she should ask the 
vice-president to lead one or two 
meetings. If she shows ability she 
will naturally be the first person con- 
sidered at the next election. 

Unfortunately, many of our home 
missionary auxiliaries are organized 
under a constitution which restricts 
their scope and their sympathies. To 
work in a broader spirit would require 
changes in their constitution. If there 
are any thoughtful persons in such 
societies who are dissatisfied with the 
underlying conditions in their own 
churches, it may be of use to them to 
be reminded that the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has not 
hesitated to throw away its old con- 
stitution and adopt another, because 
convinced that the time had come for 
a better system. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


Not in commission last year. 


Black, W. A., Bell anes and St. Paul, Minn. 
Boardman, Charles P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dowding, Hi. W., Portsmouth, Va. 

Fisher, G. R. G., Lakeland, Minn. | 

Gray, David B., General Missionary in Ore. 
Haring, E. E., Torrington, Wyo. 

Hill, Charles L., Freedom, Minn. 
— oseph, Milwaukee, Wis. 

orter, John, Hot Sulpher Springs, Colo. 
Postulka, Frank H., Littleton, Colo. 


Panera, Lauriston, Wessington, Springs and | 


ane, So. Dak. : 
Sealey, H. J., Republic, Mo. 
Secord, Alfred A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sheets, George W., Backus, Minn. 
Smith, E. E., Glen Uliin, No. Dak. 
Sovcik, Andrew, Kansas City, Kan. 
Sutherlin, Harvey, Cortez, Colo. 
Vogel, A. H., Kulm, No. . 
Totusek, Vincent, Stockdale, Penn. 
‘Wiska, August, Rocky Ford, Colo. | 
Williams, Benj. J., Glenlyon and Wanamie, Penn. 
Wiltberger, Louis W., Paonia, Colo. | 
Wright, Reuben B., General Missionary in Idaho. 


Recommissioned. 


Anderson, Carl _G., Kasota, Minn. 
Avery, Oliver P., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Barber, Jerome M., Forest Grove, Ore. 
Barnes, Orville A., North Branch, Minn. 
Barnett, John. H., Albion, Penn. 
Bickers, Wm. H., Willow Springs, Mo. 
Blodgett, Ernest A., Flagler, Colo. 


Blomberg, Carl R. A., uldrum and Little Falls, . 


Minn. : 
Bloom, Karl J., Clear Lake, Wis. 
Bolin, Nels J., Wondel Brook, Minn. 
Bollinger, Edward S., Portland, Ore. 
rlson, ees ew Brighton, Minn. 
Childs, Lucas §., Hillsdale and Coldwater, Okla. 
Conard, W.. J., Itasco County, Minn. 
D en, John » over, N. Jj. 
auies, Arthur, Pleasant Valley and Duncan, So. 


Dak. 
DeBarritt, Alfred, Cienfuegos, Cuba. ! 
Derome, Jules A., Valley Springs, So. Dak. 
Eckel, Frank E., Pueblo, Colo. : : 
‘Fellows, C. B.. General Missionary in Minn. 
Gallagher, G. W., Geddes, So. Dak. | 
Gasque, Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gavlik, Andrew, Duquesne, Penn. ._. 
Haughland, Lars N., Maple Valley, Wis. 
Hilliard, Samuel M., Frankfort, Dak. 
Hindley, George, Helena, Mont. 
Howard, T. Ww. Birchdale, Minn. : 
Johnson, Harry W., West Duluth, Minn. 
Johnston, Frank L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Knardahl, C. M., Chicago, IIl. 
Kovac, Andrew, Allegheny City, Penn. 
Larke, Edmund, Biwabik, Minn. 
Leggette. Thomas, Bryant, So. Dak. - 
Lindsley, Edwin E., New York Mills, Minn. 
McArthur, bed Wa Colo. 
McKay, Charles G., anta, Ga. 
McKinley, George A., Clear Lake, So. Dak. 
‘Mack, Charles A., Colfax, No. Dak. 
Mason, James D., Waterville, Minn. 
May, Nelson H., Murdo and Draper, So. Dak. 
Meyer, W. H., Clackamas, Ore. 
oorehouse, G. E., Astoria, Ore. 
Moxie, Chas. H., Mazeppa and Zumbro Falls, 
Minn. . 
Nelson, Frank, Titusville, Penn. 
Nichols, J. H., Drummond, Okla. 
‘Nissen, Niel, Kansas City, Mo. | 
‘Okerstein, John F., General Missionary in Minn. 
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- Peters, John, Fertile and Maple Bay, Minn. 


- Searles, G. R., Herrick, So. Dak. 


Vining, R. W., Susquehanna, Penn. 


- Bainton, Charles M., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Wrigley, Francis, Granite Falls, Minn. 


Olson, Carl F., Spencer Brook, Minn. 
Owen, Edward P., Willow Creek, Okla. 
Parsons, E., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Pershing, James E., Vinita, Ind. Ter 


Peterson, J. M., Suring, Wis. 
Peterson, Samuel, Lake City, Minn. 
Powell, Mrs. Katharine W., Custer, So. Dak. 
Randles, Walter M., Minersville, Penn. 
Roberts, Owen W., Gaylord, Minn. 
Rowan, Wm. L., Collbran. Colo. 


Shaw, E. S., Velva, No. Dak. eid 
Starr, Charles L., Ree Heights and Greenleaf, 
So. Dak 


Washington, A. G., Burtrum, Swanville and 
Pillsbury, Minn. 

Williams, D. T., Blossburg, Penn. 

Wrigley, Francis, Granite Falls and Sacied 
Heart, Minn. 

Yarrow, Phillip W., St. Louis, Mo. 

June, 1907. 
Arnold, Lewis D., Akeley, Minn. 


Asadoorian, Avedes M., Lebanon and Logan, 
Springs, So. Dak 


Baker, George, Edison, Wash. 
Bascom, a S., Eureka, No. Dak. 
— . G., Myers Falls and Bossburg, 
ash. 
Burger, Chas. C., Waukomis, Okla. | 
Burgess, Hubert F., Sunnyside, Wash. 
Bushell, Richard, Black Diamond, Wash. |. 
Chapman, Richard K., Carthage, Redstone and 
Glenview, So. Dak. 
Chase, Samuel_B., Lewiston, Ida. 
Corneliussen, F. A. T., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Cunningham, R. A., South Bend, Wash. 
Dick, Guy L., Bellevue, Wash. 
Edwards, George N., Port Angeles, Wash. 
Eggleston, Frank O., Hydro, Okla. 
Englund, Theodore, Plainfield, N. f. 
Faubion, Nathaniel G., Lakeside, ash. 
ris, Harry R., McIntosh, Minn. 
awkesworth, Charles W., Arlington, Wash. 
éghin, Samuel S., Gettysburg, So. Dak. 
Herbert, Sherman H., Hope, Ida. ae 
Hudson, James D., Beach, Wash. 
Jamarik, Paul, Elmdale, Minn. 
ones, John D., Spokane, Wash. 
ones, John E., Nekoma, No. Dak. 
elley, Edward L., Kensal, No. Dak. 
Kinzer, Addison, D., Puyallup, Wash. 
Lewis, Franklin C., Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Longenecker, George W., Berthold, No. Dak. 
Martin, Michael A., Webster, So. Dak. 
Mason, Charles E., Mountain Home, Ida. 


Mason, John R., Shipshewana and Ontario, Ind. 
' May, Thomas F., Kellogg, Ida. 


Mirick, Edward A., International Falls, Minn. 
Painter, Harry M., Almira and Beulah, Wash. 
Palm, William J., Minnehaha and Lynnhurst 
Mission, Minn. 
Preiss, John M., Tolt, Wash. 
Rice, Guv H., Orchard Prairie, Wash. 
Saunders, Eben E., Heaton, No. Dak. 
Schawb, Elias F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Snape, William, Kennewick, Wash. 
Tilton, Frank P., Wallula, Wash. 
Tingle, Geo. W., Gentry, Ark. 
Tomlin, David R., Kirkland, Wash. 
Umstead, Owen, Ahtanum, Wash. 
Walker, Henry E., Rutland, No. Dak. 
bes rua William, Beacon Hill, Seattle, 
ash. 


July, 1907. 
Baker, William H., Bonifay, Fila. 
Barker, James I., Eclectic, Ala. 
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Bates, George E., Birmingham, Ala. 
Bentson, Henry A. ., Paterson, N. J. 
Blackburn, John F., Atlanta, Ga. 
Blackwell, William, Spokane, Wash. 
Brewer, Wm . F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Brooks, Wm. J., Oakwood, Ga. 

Brunk, William, Caryville, Fla. 

Burges, Edward J , Hennessey, Okla. 
Burkett, Culetincs” E., Rose hill, Ala. 
Butler, Elmer W., Ormond, Fla. 
Butler, Jessie C. Tallassee, Ala. 
Calhoun, John ‘ols Farwell, Texas. 
Carden, William j.. Bremen, Ga. 
Clark, Ernest E., Plymouth, Penn. 
Clark, Orville C., Missoula, Mont. 
Comander, S., Franklin, Esto, Fla. 
Conway, James, Orange City, Fla. 
Cookman, Isaac, West Guthrie, Okla. | 
Crabtree, Allan, Sherman, Texas. 
Davis, Travis, Naylor, Ga. 

Davis, Volentine T., Pruitt, Texas. 
Dreisbach, Charles H., Chelsea, So. Dak. 
Earl, James, Brownton, Stewart and 


Min 

Farr, Tohh F., Columbus, Ga. | 

Fleming, Moses G., Colbert, Ga. 

Forrester, James Hoschton, Ga. 

Futch, James M., Elarbee, Fla. 

Gibson, Nelson H., Florala, Ala. 

Gonzales, John B., Jennings, La. | 
Gate City, Ala. | 

Grannis, George H., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Greib, dmund, Seattle, Wash. 

Haring, E. E., Ernestus, Torrington, Wyo. 

Healey, Franklin D., Chewelah, Wash. 

Heines, Nils, Wash. 

Hendley, Harry B , Tacoma, ‘Wash. | 

Abbie R.. Fairfax, So. Dak. 

Holcombe, Gilbert , il Amarillo, Texas. 

Holman, Andrew_J., Central, Ala. | 

Horne, on, Gaillard, Ga. 

Hughes, Tohn E., Seim and Rosebud, So. Dak. 

Ireland, FE. S., Lopez Island, Was 

Jenney, fe W., Yankton, So. Dak. 

Soke Amboy, N. 

udah, Solomon ..~ Cottondale, 

Kendall, Robert R: Sanford, Fla. 

Kilborn, Geo. L. W., Letcher and Loomis, So. 


D 
Kilian, Miss Anna, Stockdale, Penn. 
King, Christopher C., Daculah, | 
cok Albert D., Oberly, No. 

Rev. Oscar. F., Chandler’s Valley, Penn. 

Kovac, Andrew, Allegheny City, P 
Lamb, Wm. A., Seville, Ga. 
Leggette, Thomas, Alexandria, Ind. 
Lewis, J. Morgan, White Salmon, Wash. 
Livingston, Herbert R., Newport, Wash. 
Luke, Carbondale, Penn. 
Lyle, Andrew J., Ocee, Ga. 
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McCallie, Thomas S., nee a, Tenn. 
McCarthey, Samuel Spearfish, So. Dak. 
McConaughy, Frank, Wash. 

McCoy, Clifford C., Vinton, La. 


McCoy, Robert C., Iowa, La. 
McCullou Monterey, 'Penn. 
McKay, harles Gc. Atlanta, Ga. 


McKay, R. A., Center and Stroud, Ala. 

Matthews, James L., Bear Head, Svea, 
Hill and “Campton, Fla. 

Miller, Albert C., Willow Lake, So. Dak. 

Miller, Willie G., Deerland, Shoal River and Mt. 


Conels, Fla. 

Moya, J. M., Sau Mateo, New Mexico. 

Munson, Mark C., Flournoy Valley, Oregon. 

Nelson, Andrew P., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Newton, Howell E., Lindale, Ga.’ 

Nichols, J., Hennegar, Drummon4, Okla. 

Noble, Mason, Lake Fla. 

Parker, Robert H., Lowell, Wash. 

Parks, Pascal, Shelvin, Foutenac, ‘Nymore, Moose, 
Beaver, etc. .» Minn. 

Parr, Walter R., Anderson, Ind. 

Paulu, Auton, Vining, Iowa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Eliza B Bebckenridee, Okla. 

Perry, Augustus C., Sarepta, Ga. 

Pharr, Theodore A., Dothan, — 

Potocnak, Miss Lizzie, Allegheny City, Penn. 

Powell, Richard, Olyphant, Penn. 

Ray, George W., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Read, Tames ie Stratton, Colo. 

Reed, David H., Evangelist in Wreshineten. 

Richert, Cornelius, St. Paul Minn. 

Robinson, Toseph Columbus, Ga. 

Rominger, Red Mont. 

Scherff, F. Norfolk, 

dale and Arcade, Ore. 

Scoggin, Alexander T., Cedartown, Ga. 

Searles, Geo. R., Herrick, So. Dak. 

Shelland, James le Hopkins, Minn. 

Sinninger, Norman Hammond ,Ind. 

= Arthur H., Cleveland and Medina, Ne.. 


Smith, Green N., 
Snyder, Harry A ongal, Wash. 
Steele, Claude M., Rico, Colo. 

Stone, Oliver B., ” Calcasien Parish, Vinton, La. 
Stover, Wm. B., ‘Alva, Okla. 

Taylor, Horace J., Anacortes, Wash. 
Tillman, Wm. H., "Atlanta, Ga. 

Townsend, Stephen i fe Interlachen, Fla. 
Trcka, Charles J., St. Paul, Minn. 
Vavrina, Vaclav, St. Louis, Mo. 

Veazie, C., Dallas, 
White, Wm. D., Omega, A a. 

Williams, Starr Ga. 
Woodcock, Albert oa Bagley, Minn. 
Young, Arthur G., Abercrombie, No. Dak. 


Laurel 


RECEIPTS 


May, 1907. 


MAINE—$1 
Portland, a. Lawrence, 15. 


NEW ng: By 01.80. 
F and H. 


Farland, Treas., 275. 16.09; Dover, rst 
S. S., 76.30; Hollis, 6.25; Harlboro, 14.36; 
Orford, 4.50; Pittsfield, 1.55; Swanzey, 2.75; 
Troy, William P. Lowe, 5. 
VERMONT—$788.63. 

Bennington Center, st, 53; Brattleboro, 


Center, 42. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 


son, Treas. For salary of Missionaries: 
J ; Barton, W. H 


S., 6: ‘Landing, Ww. H. M. 


A. 14; West, W. A., 
W.M.S 


10; L. Assoc., 11; Coll. St. 
Cate, W. S., 6.40; Chelsea, 
P. Bacon Sec., 8; 
S. C. E., 2.75; Chester, W. H. M. S., 6; — 


Bakers- 


nion, Miss A. A. Mc- | qunction, ‘Oppor. Circle, 6.65; Fair Haven, W. M. 


wall, W. H. M. S., 10; Coventry, W. H. M. S., 
7: Craftsbury, No. W. M. S., 5.25; Dorset, Ww. 

. East, W. M. S., 4.30; So., 
A Friend, 5; Enosburg, W. H. M ssex 


uxbury 
S., 53 


M. S., 10; Ferrisburg, W. M. 
M. S., 12; Hard- 
W. H. M. S., 
S., 6; Leicester, 
Mia. M. S., 7; Lud- 
‘Lyndonville, W. M. S., 
- Middelbury, W. M. 
6: Montpelier, Bethany, 


, 6; Fairlee, W. 
Glover, West, 
wick, United Workers, 7 


7.323 East, 
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Marshfield, W. M.'S., 


S.. = 3 Milton, W. Assoc. 

M. S., 8; Newbury, W. 74 S., 10; Newport, W. 
M..S., 1S: Peacham, W. S. 10; Pittsford, W. 
Me .. Pomfret, L. Poultney, East, 
W. M. S., 7.08; C. E., 3; 
Richmond, 'W. M. alton, Skinner 
Mem. Soc. s 8. 04; Rutl 38 West 
W. M. S.. Saxtons River, 6; Sheldon, 


Shoreham, W. M. S., 9; Spring- 
10; St. Albans, W. S., 123 
Chi: W. So., Mrs. 

. S., 25; Center, W. 


St. J nd No. 
R. P. Fairbanks, 50; W. M 
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M S., 3; Stowe, Mrs. Abbe, 10; W. ‘a Si, 303 
Sunbury, W. M. S., 1.50; Vergennes - 
12; Vermont, A riend, 5; Wallingford,” M. 
W. M 9.25; Wells ven 
7. he Jilmington, M. S., 5.90; Windsor 
S., 14.22; Woodstock, Wks M. be sin 
Total, 63. 


ies, $1,23 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 
of which by request of donors, 780.92. Amherst, 
College, Ch. ‘of Christ, 72.73; Bernardston, 
Goodale Memo., 5.57; Easton, Evan., 3.05 5 
East Wareham, Mrs. S. B. Burgess, 5; Enfield, 
Estate of J. Woods, 80; Holbrook, Winthrop, 
300; Holyoke, B. N. Norton, 10; Hyde Park, rst, 
A Friend, 10; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, - ye% 
New Bedford, North, E., 25; Newburyport, 
Estate of Anna L. Coffin, 100; Northampton, 
Anna K. Gorham, 5; Ca 
Rockdale, 10; Trin. 49 Roxbury, 
Estate of A. S. Holmes, 2.50 Sheff d, 10; Sterl- 
ing, 14; Springfield, Estate of Elizabeth W. ee 3 


riam, 2353 Stockbridge, 24 Turners Falls, Jr. C. 
2nd. S. 14; Ware, Estate of 
Hin2ah Brown, 100; was Somerville, 8. 


oth H. M. Assoc., (of Mass. and Rhode 
Island), Miss L. D. White, Treas., 454. 


oe 073-55; of which legacies, 


 Maaenie. German C. E., 3; Branford, H. G. 
253 Bridgewater, rs. A. J. Bennitt, 
F Brooklyn, Estate of H. D. Crosby, 200; 
heshire, 41.35; Connecticut, A Friend, 7; Con- 
necticut, A Friend, 500; East Hartford, oe 
Primary, 11.69; Farmington, S. S., 6.22; Myron 
S. Johnson, 2; Groton, 18.12; Hartford, Estate 
of Daniel Phillips, 15; Windsor Ave., 84.313 
Lebanon, A Friend, fro; Madison, rst, 17.36; 
Middlebury, C. E., 12; Middletown, James H. 
Bunce, Jr., 10; Milford, Ist, 12.35; New Haven, 
Howard Ave., 32.15; Ch. of the Redeemer, 243.- 
$0: Park Ch., Mrs. G. D. 
Coit, Salisbury, .73; Stafford Springs, 
63.86; Tolland, 22.57; oodbridge, 27.71. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S, Thayer, 
Treas. Salary Fund, 291.2 Special, 175; 
Bridgeport, Girls Circle, airfie d, Aux., 20; 
ist, Y. W. H. M. 63 3 Lebanon, 

ux Debt, 25; New Britain, 31; New Canaan, 
Tr. 2s. Soc., 5; New Haven, Ch. of the Re- 
deemer, 3; Newington, Aux., 3; South Windsor, 
1st, 2. Total, $632.25. 


NEW YORK—$1,094.25. 

Albion, S. -S., 4.25; Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; 
Raiting Hollow, #1.68; Brookl 
the Pilgrims, 20; Tompkins ve. Branch S. S., 
20; Elizabethtown, ist, 21; Flushing, Broadway, 
8; Friendship, 1st, 17; Groton, rst, 31. 23%, Groton 
City, €: Mt. Sinai, 7.32; Mt. Vernon, 
New York City, Broadway Tab. Bible 8c ool 
25; Bethany, S. S., 20; Forest Ave., C. E., 5; 
E. F. Carrington, 5; Miss C. C. Noyes, 10; 
Rensselaer Falls, B. R. and St. Law. Assoc., 14.50; 
Spencerport, Syracuse, Geddes, 8.61. 

Woman’s i Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 
Treas. For salaries of Missionaries : Brooklyn, 
Tompkins Ave., S. S., 30 S., 100; 
Central, L. B. 5S..: 260; Ciinton Ave., 88; Bush- 
wick Ave. L. A. S., 10% S. 25; Lewis 
Ave. C. E., 40; EB. W. Candor, L. G., 
8.85; DeRuvter, 6; M. 
Snecial, 10; East Smithfield, Penn., Aux., 5.50; 
Gloversville, L. B. A., 45; Honeoye, 

Miller Place, Mt. Sinai, 13; New York City, 
North Ch. 46; Broadway Tao. W. W..: 
Trinity, W. M..S., 12; Oswego, S. S., 10; Rens- 
selaer Falls, C. E., 4.75; Seneca Falls, W. M. S., 
s; Syracuse, Geddes Ch. S. S., 3.41; Walton, 10; 
Warsaw. C. E., 10: Wellsville, W. M. S., 49.75. 
Total, $844.26. : 


NEW TERSEY—$484.37. 
East Orange, 1st, 50.48; Swedes, 2.50; Newark, 


225. 


~VIRGINIA—$10.44. 


GEORGIA—$z2s. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—$15.35. 


S. of Ch. of 
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Ist, S. S.; oni Westfield, 197.21. 

Woman's H.’M. Union of the N. J. Asgsoc., 
Mrs. W. E. Buell, Treas., 195; Washington, D. 
Baltimore, Mad., Associate, 5. Total, 


PENNSYLVANIA—S68, 15. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Cambridge 
Mrs. R. Quay, 2; Braddock, rst, 
Meadville, Park Ave., 63.15; Catasauqua, 

Welch, 12; Titusville, Swedes, 3. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. David Howells, 
Treas. Edwardsdale, s. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$s. | 
Washington, 1st, 5. 


Falls Church, 10.44. 


Atlanta, Central, Ladies’ Union, 2s. 


FLORIDA—$08.55. 
Esto, ist, 6.50; Jacksonville, Union, 32.40; 
Melbourne, 50; Panasoffkee and Moss Bluff, 5.10. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, 
Treas., Lanford, Aux., 4.55. 


TEXAS—$100. 
Port Arthur, 1st, roo. 


Chickasha, 1st, 15.35. 


OKLAHOMA—$31. 
ayo Olivet, 10; Cashion, Deer Creek and rst, 
; Gage st, s. 
s H. M. Union, Cora Worrell, Treas., 

15.57. 

NEW MEXICO—$37.79. 
Albuquerque, 1st, 36. 393 


ARIZONA—$30. 
Temple, 1st, 5; Tombstone, Ist, 10; Tuscon, 
1st, 15. 


TENNESSEE—$26. 

Knoxville, Pilgrim, 26. 
OHIO—$34 

Clark, 5; Mrs. L. D. Eldre dge, 
3; Oberlin, "Rev. N. W. rover, 1.50; Mrs. P. L. 
Alcott, 25. 
INDIANA—$s. 

Jamestown and Fremont, 5. 
ILLINOIS—$2 


37: 

Illinois Home Nis. Soc., by Rev. R. B. Guita, 
Supt., 53.83; Moline, Mrs. A. Williams | 50; 
Seward, 35. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Pie 
Treas. Albion, S. S., 1.50; Bowen, S. S., 1.08; 
Chicago, Leavitt St. Star Band, 1.12; Elgin, | rst, 
W. S., 29; Ivanhoe, W. S., 11.45; Loda, W. S., 
3-75; Rockford, 2nd, W. S., 50.65. Total, $98. 55. 


MISSOU RI—$414.94. 

Kansas City, Westminster, 318.11; W. Tab., 
2; St. Louis, rst, 79.83; Ch. of the Rodeambh . 
Thursby, 10; Reber Place, 5. 


MICHIGAN—S$s. 
Algonsee, rst, A Friend, 5. 


IOW A—$2,093.95. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc, by A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
2,093.95. 


MINNESOTA—$407.28. 

Reccived by Rev. G. R. * agg D. D., Bel- 
grade, 24: Crookston. S. S., 38-533 Glenwood, 
14.68: Minneapolis. Fifth Ave. . 10; New 
Brighton. 5; Oak Park, 6; Pilgrim, 23.10; Ply- 
mouth, 156; St. Paul, Peoples, 4s: S. e. 35; 
Sleepy Eye, 4: Walker, 2s. Total, $ 62.56. 

Akeley, 14.14; Audubon, .47; Breoks, .51; 
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Burtrum, Swanville and Pillsbury, 6.66; Climax, ‘ 
St: Dugdale, .92; Eldred, 


Erskine, 1.31; Fe 


-67 ; 
Hackensack, 51; Kasota, Swedes, : 


ton, 1.06; 

Lake Park, 1.0 McIntosh, -80; Maplebay, en: 
Nymore, .81; he Ra ids, .o5; Plummer, .44; 
Shevlin, .81; Turtle iver, 2.02; Ulen, 3.30; 
Walker, 1st, 5.25; Winger, .63. 
NEBRASKA—$76.85. 


Nebraska Home Miss. Soc., by Lewis Gregory, 
Treas., 41.66; Indianola, 22.05; Inland, German, 
3-50; Santee, Pilgrim, “9.64. | 


NORTH DAKOTA—$209.98. 


Rev. G j. Cleveland, 


Powell 


2.65; _S. C. E., :98; Hillsboro, 24.26; 
26 'Meiville, 6.15; Sykeston, 18.13; 
25 Total, $80.36. 


Fin, al, 13.35; Rev. J. 
Le Febre, 5.54; Nome, Out Sta., 2.65; Seneca, 
3.46; Forman, rst, 18; Sentinel Butte, 2.40. 


Woman’s H. M.. Union, Mrs. E. H. 
or- 


Treas. Fargo, ist, Mission Band, 4. 06 

man, W. S25; Valley Ci , Getchell, - Wahpe- 
ton, Conference, 2.25: iss M. 
Total, $62.31. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$502.69. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., Elk 
Point, 38.72; Springfield, 12.69; Wakonda, 15; 
Yankton, 105. Total, $171.41. | 

Centerville, 5.15; ureka, German, 27.10; 


Meckling, 1.50. 
Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 


263.3 
Redfield, 14.21; Sioux Falls, German, 15; Val- 


ley Springs, 5 
COLORADO—$382.17. 


Received by Rev. H. 
Denver, Assoc., 1; Fla 


Acriba, 9.60; 
ler, 8.50; Fruita, 12.75; 
Grand Junction, 62.25; Highland Lake, 3; Long- 
mont, 39.22; Pueblo, Pilgrim, 2. Total, 138.32. 

Colorado ‘City, 1st, 2.50; Colorado 
Ist, 22.60; Denver, Pilgrim, Boe Fort Collins, 
German Brothers’ Union, 50; ueblo, Minnequa, 
1.65; Irving Place and Grove, 21.35. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. L. D. Sweet, 
Treas., Boulder, 20.45; Craig, — Colorado 
Sps., rst, 50; 2nd, 10; Denver, Pilgrim, 5; Den- 
ver, Second, 2.05; Eaton, 20; Grand Junction, 20; 
Greeley, 10; Steamboat Sps., 5. Total, $145. 


WYOMING—$o0. 82. 
Guernsey, 12; Torrington,, 40.25. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Edith grea Treas. 


Cheyenne, 1st, W. M. 19.05; Jr. 
Douglas, 8.27; Wheatland, 8. Pa Pe 57. 


IDAHO—$r1r1. 
Troy, Swedish, 4. | 
Woman’s Miss. ‘Union. by Mrs. G. W. Derr, 


Treas. Weiser, Aux., 7. 


OREGON—$240.05. 
Received by Rev. M. _E. Thompson, Treas. 


Portland. rst, 141.95; Sunnyside, 25. Total, 


$166.95. 
Clackamas, -; Forest Grove, 44.10; St. — 


ist, 19. 


CALIFORNIA—$500. Legacy 
Pomona, Estate of Salome i. Foxcroft, 500. 


NEVADA—$29. 30. 
Reno, 1st, 29.30. 


WASHINGTON—$8.71. 
Anacortes, Pilgrim, 5: Marysville, rst, 3.71. 


2.50; 


Congregational hristmas Offering—$18. 04. 
May Receipts. 
$13,617.37 
Home Missionary........... 154.06 


Literature 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Bristol, 


Sept. 
june, 1907. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$36.60. 
Deerfield, 5s; 26.60; Reeds 
Ferry, W. Rock 
VERMONT—$267.68. 
Charlotte, .03; Hartford, Second, 17.86; 


Williston, S. S., 3.25; Westminster, West, 6.32. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Treas. Barnet, 6; Bellows Falls, Mt. Kilburn 
Soc., §; Bennington, Second, 14; Brattleboro, 
West, 4.84; Burkington, First, 20; Coll. St., : 
Guildhall, 5; Highgate, 
Hinesb: rg, 6.75; Middlebury, Northfield, 
tren , 7; Pittsford, 28.25: Y. P. S. C. E., 5; 

Rupert, 8; Saxtons River, 5; St. Albans, 14.37; 
St. Johnsbury, No. Ch., 22.35; Springfield, 17.75; 
Scranton, 15; Waterbury, 4; Windham, ‘5; 
Winooski, 9; W. H. M. U., Expense Acct., 2.81; 
Total, $235. 22. 
ee ee ,007.65; of which legacy, 
50. 

Mass. H. M. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 
1,622.07; Boston, H. Fisher, 200; “Brockton, First, 
20; Brookline, Harvard S. S., Mr. Mills’ class, 
25: East Longmeadow, First, 26.50; Groveland, 
15; Holbrook, Winthrop, 50; Leicester, A. S. 
Conart, (25; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; 
Massachusetts, Friends, 150; Estate | 
of W. HW. Harris, 5c; First, 237,96 5 Dorcas Soc., 
50; Newtonville, 125; North ilbraham, Grace 
te 19.97; Roxbury Immanuel Walnut Ave. S. 
S., 11.15; Salem, Tab.. A Friend, 100; South 
Dartmouth, 10; West Brookfield, A Friend, 3; 
Worcester, Union, 25. 

oman’s H. M. Association of Mass., IL. D. 
White, Treas., 227. 


RHODE ISLAN D—$280.33. 
Kingston, 280.33. 


8.15%. 

eek Park St., 221.05: Bristol, S. A. 
Whitlesey, 1: 77: Colchester, Mrs. G. 
Ellington, 46.54; Hartford, 


Edwards, 
22; Huntin on, 19; Milford, 
Haven, 


to. 36; New Fairfield, 
Dwight Place, 200; Bible School, 25; United, 
590: A Friend, 1,000; Norwich, Park, Mrs. A. C. 
Avery, Pros: ect, ‘64: Saliskury, W. B. H. M., 
13.80; Saybrook, ‘riend, 200;Stonington, First, 
16.49; Stamford, Si, 20% West Haven, Estate 
of S. P. Beardsley, 3. 66: Ce Estate of C. 


W. Kirtland, 8,150. | 


NEW YORK—$226. 6. 
Briarchf, §5.£7; Brooklyn, Puritan, 10; Mrs. 
Tennett. s: Canandaigua, S. S., 28.18: 
Cardant H. E., Ranney, 100; New York City, 
Mrs. S. F. Blodgett, 25; Pelham, Covenant, 3.or. 


NEW JERSEY—$245.73. 
Dover, Beth. Scand., 1.50; Egg Harbor, Em- 
manuel, 5; Glen Ridge, 153.13; Montclair, First 
“4 » 20; Newark, Belleville Ave., 43.52; First, 
22.5 


PENNSYLVANIA—$42.28 

Braddock, Slovak, 5; 
Edwardsdale, Pethesda. 
delphia, Central..C h.,- W. 
way, A Friend, 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$zs. 
Washington, First Y. P. S. C. E., 2s. 


ALABAMA—$u4. TO. 
Birmingham, Pilgrim, 4.10. 


‘Carbondale, set" 
H. M. S., 10; Ridge- 


TENNESSEE—$r15 

Nashville, Caton ‘Ch., Fisk University, 15. 
OKLAHOMA—$2z4.15. 

Received. by Rev. C. G. Murphy Brecken- 
2; 87; Total, 2. 87. 
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1907 AND RECEIPTS 


OHIO—$18.89. 
Ohio Soc., Small, 53 


Oberlin, First Cong., 13. 


'INDIANA—$s. | 
Received by Rev. A. E. Ricker. Alexandria, 
3; Lowell, Mrs. E. N. Morey, 5 | 


ILLINOIS—$3 38.40. 
Illinois H. M. Soc., by Rev. R. B. Guild, 
337-40; Wheaton, Rev. Barrett, 


MISSOU RI—$162. 
Kansas City, First, 150; Meadville, 12. 


Iowa Soc., by A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
23.47. 
MINNESOTA—$74 4-93: 

Received by a G. Merrill, D. D. 
Marshall, F. S. Cook 25; Bisamamotic Mrs. J. 
§ Pillsbury, 50; Plymouth, 164.78; Rochester, 
97.51; Sauk Center, 9. Total, $346.29 

Minneapolis, Fifth Ave., 60; Northfield, A 
Friend, 50; Rainy River Valley, 3; St. Cloud and 
Sauk Rapids, Swedes, 3.25. 3 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, 
Treas. Burtrum, Aux., 2; Duluth, Pilgrim, 10; 
Edgerton, Aux., 2.50; Aux. 2; Fair- 
pau, S&S. C. 0; Aut. Fergus Falls, 
Aux., 5; Glencoe, Aux. a ee Minneapolis, First 
 Aux., 24; Plymouth, Lyndale, Aux., 
12;.Y¥. P. E., 5; Bethany, Aux., 2.50; 
Linden Hills, Aux. a 3} New Ulm, Aux., 1. 503 
Northfield, Aux., 50; Round Prairie, es a3 
Paul Park, Aux., 12; St. Anthony Park “hax, ‘a 
10; Wabash. Aux., 1.39. Total, $282.39. 


NEBRASKA—$58.66. 

Lincoln, Zions 10. 

Nebraska H. M. Soc., yi Lewis Gregory, 
Treas., 41.66; Norfolk, Zion German Evan., re 


NORTH DAKOTA—$144.98. 
_ Received by Rev. 7. Powell. Barlow, 50; 
Colfax, C. E., 5; os al, 3; Jamestown, Assoc’n, 
5.40; Lucca, 1. A enry, 20; Michigan, M. T. 
Scarf, 5; Mrs. pce sy o. Total, $90. 55- 
Blue Grass, St. Mark’s, German, 1 Dawson, 


; Glen Ullen, 1.50; Lawton and A ams, 6.28; 


utland, 5:95. 
Woman’s H. M. Union. Cooperstown, Lad. 
Soc., 4.50; Crary, Lad. Soc., 12.50; Sykeston, 
5.00. Total, $22. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$76. 36. | 

Belle Fourche, ist, 19.15; Brentford, 7.053 
Gettysburg, 1.30; Ipswich, 10.2 Troy, 12.50; 
Clark, First S. S., 4.11; Gann diaae. 10; Java, 
German, A Friend, 5; Oacoma, 24 Selby;~German, 
5- 

Received by H. Sanderson. .Colorado 
ee 2nd, 420; Flagler, 1; Fruita, 18.17; 

ighland Lake, 7.50; Longmont, 1; Manitou, 
7.10; New Castle, 9.51; Thurman, .so. Total, 


$48.98. 
Brighton, Platt Valley, 6.85. 


MONTANA—$s. 
Missoula, Swedes, 5 


IDAHO—$z2s. 
Boise, W. A., 25. 


NEVADA—$s. 
Logan, Mr. ‘and Mrs. O. G. Church, s. 


35- 
South Cal. H. 
Treas., 26.35. 


OREGON—$14.50. 

Cedar Mills, German, 4; Mountaindale, Mrs. 
G. Schlaefli, 2; Portland, Laurelwood, 2.39; 
University Park, 6.11. 


Dusty, German, Rev. H. Vogler, 2; Ritzville, 
sae 15; Zions, German, 10; Shelton, Mrs. 
S. M. Eell Is, 1.50. 


Soc., by S. Hletrick, 


$442.12, 


Wash. H. M. Soc., by Rev. H. B. Hendley, 
Treas. Aberdeen, First, 20; Forks, 5; McMil- 
lan, .so; Mt. Zion, 5.25; Spokane, Westminster, 
. §.,26.70; Seattle, Plymouth, 4093 Special, A. 
W. Doland, 100; Special, F. E. Smith, 100; 
Special, L. J. Coleman, 200. Total, $857.45. 


CHINA—$ro00. 
Shanghai, Arthur H. Smith, roo. 


GUAM—$s. 
Guam, H. E. B. Case, 5 


June Receipts. 


8,203.66 
17,391.03 
ome Missionary.. « 257.15 

July, 1907. 
MAINE—$23.7 


M. S. of Cong. Ch., 23.75. 


HAMPSHIRE—$461.45; of which legacy, 
25-77: 
New_Hampshire H. M. S., 362.67; Ashland, 
Eliza E. Simmons, 1: Bethlehem, 8; Milford, 
Estate of A. C. Peterboro, 8.80; 


Plymouth, Mrs. P. C. West Concord, © 
6.50; West Lebanon, 


dion, Second, 30. 


VERMONT—$276.99. 

Vermont Domestic Miss Soc., 228.23; East 
Johnsbury, 3.50; Peacham, 41.26; Putney, 3; St. 
Johnsbury, Dea. Geo. Ranney, 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$11,327.13; of. which lega- 
cies, $9,080.47. 
Canheidea. A Friend, 1,000; Canton, Evan., 
42.13; Deerfield, A Friend, 300; Dorchester, 
Estate of Mrs. E. J. W. Baker, 33° oo; Greenfield, 
Estate of R. W. Cook, 57.36; Hampden, 18.50; 
Haverhill, A Friend, 5; Leominster, Orthodox Ch. 
Woodbury Fund, 120; F. A. Whitney, 15; 
Marlboro, Union fa .. 10; New Bedford, Trin. 
S. S., 10.04; Newburyport, Bible School of Pros- 
ect St. Ch., 3.89; Newton, First, 68.94; North- 
oro, 51.55; North Chelmsford, Rev. J. B. Cook, 
3; Peabody, South, 200; Rowley, 8 alem, Tab. 
22.01; Pro Christo Soc. Abby 
Stevens, 472.31; Somerville, Estate of Mrs. E. 
Hartshorn, 500s Springfield, South, 40.25; Stur- 
bridge, S. E. Hyde, 1 ty Townsend, Estate of 
Walter J. Ball, 1,900; are, Silver Circle, 10; 
Warren, First, 40.40; We ae Per A: B. 
Church, .50; E., Whatlely, 
Estate of Mrs. C. A. Allis, 1,150. 
Second, Do Something Band, 5; Worcester, T. 
Hamilton, rr. 
Woman’s H. M. Assoc., by Miss L. D. White, 
Treas., 227. 


RHODE ISLAND—$150.85. 


Bristol, First, 34.85; Kingston, S. S.,| 10; 
-iaaacs Island, A Friend, 100; Woonsocket, Globe, 


CONNECTICUT—$1,118.74; of which legacy, 


Miss. Soc. of Connecticut, ape 46; Black Rock, 
36.41; Derby, Y. P. S. C. irst Ch., 14.90; 
East ’Glastenbury, Mrs. T. Hutchinson,| 20; 
East Woodstock, 11; Greenwich, S. S., 2; Cong. 
Ch., 31.58; Hartford, Warburton Chapel S. S., 
17.25; Estate of Susan Ruck, 442.12; Ivoryton, 
15.40; Jewett City, Second, 9.23; Middletown, A 
Friend, 10; New Caanan, 37; New Haven, A 
Friend, 10; North Woodstock, 9; Norwich, Miss 
A, ©. 5; Plainville, 44.06; Southington, 
First S. S., 11.15; Taftville, 18.50; Washington, 
First, West  tartford, Tirst, 105.68; orth 
h., 23; A Friend, 25; Westminster, 5. ’ 


YORK—$1,829.19; of which legacy, 
468.75. 

Angola, S. H. Ames, 5; Binghamton, Mrs, H. 
C. Osterhout, 25; Brooklyn, Clinton Ave., oom 99; 
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Estate of H. G. Combes, 468. ap: Canaan Four 
Corners, 7; 6; hurchville, 153 
City, Y. 1; Hamilton, Mrs. 

4; Newark alley, First, 5. 16; ew York ee 


.. 125; Phoenix, S. S., 3. 60: Randolph, A. 
Dow, 10: Richmond Hill, Union Bec 35 Walton, 
237.03; West Camden, Mrs. H. 


West Winfield, Immanuel, 3. 


NEW JERSEY—$242. 63. 

East Orange, First, 51.63; Mentélaic, M. H. 
H., 52.50; Newark, Belleville Ave., 1.50; Upper 
Montclair, Christian Union Ch. Le 8373 


-39; Of which legacy, 
12.50 
Charleston, 7; DuBois, Swedes, 3.75; Fountain 
Springs, 4.14; Mt. Carmel, S. 
eg mtg 10; G. H. Christy, 250; Estate of Ellen 
P. Jones, 12.50. 


GEORGIA—$10z2. 
Received by Rev. F._E. Jenkins, Stites Home 
Miss. Committee, 100; Lindale, 2, 


FLORIDA—$4o9. 
saree New Home, and Caryville, New_Ef- 
fort, Chipley, Shilo, 3; Interlachen, 3; Rev. 


Ormond, Ladies’ Aux., 8.50; 
St. Petersburg, First, 15.82; Sanford, 13. 75. 


ALABAMA—$r. 
Dothan, Newton’s Chapel, 


LOUISANA—$y. 
Iowa, 2; New ‘imma University Ch., 5. 


TEXAS—$s5. 
Corpus Christie, First, 2; Farwell, 1.25; Pruitt, 
1.75. 


OKLAHOMA—$27.10. 

Received by Rev. C. G. Murphy, Drummond, 
2.70; Enid, 3; Turkey Creek, .90; Coldwater and 
Hillsdale, q; Waukomis, Plymouth, ‘. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of Okla., 12.50. 


ARIZONA—$ ro. 
Nogales, Trinity, 1o. 


TENNESSEE—$s8. 
Woman’s H. M. Union of Tennessee, 8. 


OHI O—$ro. 
Greenwich, M. Mead. 


INDIANA—$z2.6r. 
Ontario, 1.11; Shipshewana, 1.50. 


ILLINOIS—$1z2.25. 
Galva, First, 12.25. 


MISSOURI—$529. 
Kansas City, Rev. F. L. Johnston, 4.29; St. 
Joseph, Plymouth, 1. 


MICHTGAN—$ro. 
Bangor, Mrs. H. W. Chester, 5; Ypsilanti, W. 
H. M. Union, s. 


WISCONSIN—$r13. 

Received by Rev. O. C. Grauer, oe Eau 
Claire, Danish, 2; Madison, — Milwau- 
kee, Danish, 5; Waupun, Mrs. A. C. iliver, I. 


IOWA— 


7.12. 
Iowa 


ome Missionary Society, 57.12. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


5; Pittsburg, 


Sept. 


MI NNESOTA—$396. 81. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Benson, 
10; Campbell, 4; Minneapolis, Pil im, 20; Ply- 
mouth, 60; Geo. R. Rust, 25; Wellesley College, 
Mass. Christian Assoc.,” 50; Montevideo, 75; 
Morristown, 6: Northfield, Rev. J. W. parons. 
D. 1D., 25; Round Prairie, Dr. J. F. Locke 
St. Charles, 1.50; St. Paul, Olivet, 10.60; West 
Duluth, Plymouth, 7. Total, $304.10. 

Beard, 82; Fontinac, 1.59; oose, 493 
more, .25; Shevlin, .65; Brownton, 3.40; Stewart, 
2,50; Cannon 2. 0.) Fair- 
mont, 39: McIntosh, 5; New ills, 2; 
North ranch, 1st, 2.50; 76; Spring 
Valley, First, 7.25; aterville, 1st, 10. 


KANSAS—$¥45.56. 
Kansas Cong. Home Missionary Society, 45.56. 


NEBRASKA—$45.16. 
Nebraska Home Missionary weaeonn 41.66; In- 


land, German, 3.50. 


NORTH 

Received by Rev — Getchell, 4.50; 
Hankinson, C. E., Can » a: Paradise Val- 
60.45; Buso, .26; ichigan City, W. 
4t Richardson, Soc., 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—-$171.63. 

Received by Rev. W. of 
Milbank, 15.03; Springfield, 2; Aberdeen, ly- 
mouth, 3.50; Academy, 37.50; Columbia, 18.49; 
Houghton, 8.36; De Smet, rst, 5; apcauet and 
Murdo, 2.25; Eureka, German, 17; Mackling, 2; 
Pleasant Valley and Duncan, 10.50; Waubay, 20. 


Received Denver, Pil- 
im, 13; ne 35; Eton, Men’s Kingdom 

ex tension Soc., 33. “Hla gler, 10.50; Fountain, 

Ist, 2.33; Hot Sulp *Springs, 1st, 4.50; Mont- 

rose, so; Whitewater, Union, 1. 


Thrall, Geddes, 30; 


WY OMING—$s. 


Sheridan, Woman’ s Missionary Soc., s. 


IDAHO—$17. 
Pocatello, 
Standrod, 5. 


CALIFORNIA—$60.74. 
Southern California H. M. S., 60.74. 


OREGON—$21.20. 


Woman’s Miss. Aux., 12; Drew 


1st, 1; 


Beaverton, 3.70; Lebanon, A 
Friend, 14; Salem, Central, 2.50. ; 
W ASHINGTON—$104.75. 

Bellevue, 12.40; Lakeside, Ist, 7.90; Meyers 


Falls and Bossburg. Orchard Prairie 6; - 
allup, Plymouth, 3; Seattle, 24; Beacon ait 4; 
Columbia Station, Life Member, 4.50 South 
Bend, 1st, 14.20; set, 1st, 
2.75- 
PORTO RICO—$10. 

La Plaza, Miss A. I. Hazelton, 10. 


July Receipts. 


STATE SOCIETY RECIEPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in May, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. - 

Andover, Richards, Mrs. S. B., 25; Becket, 
No., 15; Hopton. Philli ips, 39. Wal- 
mat Ave. iG 3; est oxb ury, So., 453 
Anatolia Club, 20; Ez. 


Braintree, Union, 33.35; 


Contributions 7,129.16 
80,029.62 
$17,158.77 
Home Missionary... - 109.40 
Brookfield, Brookfield Con., 4.51; Charlemont, | 
nat, sthampton, st, 22.04; Falmouth, 
Barnstable Con. a SSS Fitchburg, Finn., 5.50; 


Foxboro, Bethany, 23.90; Framingham, So. Grace, 

Franklin, 16.97; Freetown, Assonet, 
Fund, Income of, 37.50; Haile 
San d, Income of, 50; Hatfield, 41.85; Haverhill, 
Center Hawley, W., 4.60; Holyok ke, 2nd., 
2505 Park, rst, 19.80; 19; Lynn- 
fie 


18. 15; Lynn, Ist, 3-55; 


‘Canter. 
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Mystic Side, 5.57; Maynard, Finn, 1; Friend, 25; 
Melrose, Highlands, 1-53 5 Orthodox, 65; Middle- 
boro, North, 30-77). ilibury, Worcester So. Con., 
47-91; Millis, 5; Milton, 29.32; Monson, E. G. B. 


M., 5; Newton, Auburndale, 355.91; Center, rst, 
100; New Marlboro; Mill River, 6.50; New Salem, 


4.37; No. Attleboro; Oldtown, 6.253 


hitinsville, 2.031.62; Est. W. hitin, 500; 
No. Brookfield, 48.51; Oakham, 31; Quincy, 
Finn, 2.03; Reading, rst, 15; Reed Fund, In- 
come, 16; Rochester, Ea., 


Taunton. Ea., 8.28; Townsend, 13.54; Wakefield 
31.68; are, 1st. 17.25; Westboro, Est. Harriet 
Cady, 900.04; Westwood, Islington, 1; Whitcomb 
Fund, Income of, 280.40; Whitin Fund, Income 


of, 100; Willis Fund, ncome of, 8.50; Woburn, . 


No. 12.90; Worcester, Old South, 118.43; Ply- 
mouth, 146; Designated for Missionary in Mr. 
Gray’s field, Pittsfield, 1st, 400. 

W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

Salaries, American Inter. College, 140; for 
Italian worker, 80; for Polish worker, 70; for 
Emmanuel Church, Springfield, 25; for Student 
Aid, Amer. Inter. College, 75. : 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for Mr. 400.00 
H. 390.00 


Receipts in June, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 

Agawam, Feeding Hills, 13; Ambherst, 2nd, 
6.50; Arlington, Estate Maria E. Ames, 140; 
ss 22.35; Belmont, Waverly, 27.71; Berkley, 
10; Billerica; 27.25; Boston, S. P. Cook, 5; 
Brighton, Pro Christo Club,, 5; Charlestown 
_ Winthrop, 9.60; Dorchester, 2nd, 10; Immanuel- 
Walnut Ave. S. S., 10.43; Braintree, rst, 22.91; 
Lad. H. M. Soc., 39; Brookline, Leyden, 245.90; 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, 34.36; Cape, Finns, 8.30; 
Chicopee, 1st, 4; Erving, 1.35; Fitchburg, Finn, 
5.52; Rollstone, 39-545 Hale Fund, Income of, 
50. Hamilton, 9.67; Hanson, rst, 3; S. S., 1.16; 

ingham, 50.56; Holbrook, Winthrop, 65.02; 
Ipswich, 1st, 13.25; Junior Aid, 5; wrence, 
Samuel White, 100; Lynn, No., 64.23; C. E., 12; 
Malden, Maplewood, 11: Maynard, 30; Finn, 
1.50; Medway, W., 20: Milford, Hopedale, 77.19; 
Newburyport, No. S. S., 2.65; Estate Anna 
Coffin, 100; Northampton, Florence, 22.13; Nor- 
wood, rst Prim. Dept. S. S., 5; Quincy, Finn, 
1.52; Reed Fund, Income of, 80; Rochester, 
tst, 32; Shelburne Falls, 123.50; Springfield, 
Olivet, 15.80; Sturbridge, Fiskedale, 20; Taun- 
ton, Union, 22.20; Wellesley, Mrs. B. Codwise, 
5; Westfield, 2nd, 25; Weymouth, No. Pilgrim, 
18; Whitcomb .Fund, Income of, 165; Whitney 
Fund, Income of. 210; Winchester, rst, 200; 
Woburn, Scand. Free, 6; Worcester, Finn, 1.50; 
for Italian work, Brookline, Harvard, 

W. x M. A. Salaries, Amer. International Col- 
lege, 70; Designated for the college, Springfield, 
Emmanuel, 5; for Italian worker, 40; for Polish 
worker, 35. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for Ttalian work......... 25.00 
Home: Missionary. .. 1.00 


Receipts in July, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 

Athol, ¢2; Beauvais Fund, Income of, 50; 
Roston. Mrs. JI. Rennett, 50; Boylston, Ellis 
Mendell Fund, 20; Roxbury. Highland. E. C. D. 
Rand. 10; Union. 102.s0; Brockton, M. B. Mc- 
Donald, 5; Brookline, Harvard, 88.82; Cambridge, 
tst S. S., 15; Primary S. S., 4; Pilgrim, 9.35; 


Rutland, 1st, 10.61; 
Sandwich, S. S., 4; Sisters’ Fund, Income of, 80;. 


omitted, will appear in the October number. 
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Chatham, 5.63; Chester, 1st 3.63 5 Chesterfield, 10; 
Chicopee, 1st, 13; Clark Fund, Income of, 30; 
Everett, Courtlan St., 20.11, S. S., 2.99; Junior 
G. Ei. 33 Farley, Union, 4.25; Fitchburg, Finn, 
7.03; The Cape, 7-59; Fram ngham, So. Grace, 
Frost Fund, I 


Hadley, 1st, 22.08; Har- 
wich, ist, 14; Holland, Lad. H. M. Soc. 5; 


16; Lawrence, Trinity, 17:54 Leicester, st, 
5; ‘“‘Men 


come of, 125; Middleboro, Central C. E., 5; 
Monterey, 13.13; New Boston, 8; Newton, Au- 
burndale, Friend, 10; Eliot, 90; 1st, > 57.93; 
Northbridge, Whitinsville, S. S., 134.11;) Phila- 
delphia, 5; Phillipston, 10; Pittsfield, 1st. 19.75; 
Plymouth, Pilgrimage, 57.09; Money: Finn, 1.50; 
Randolph, rst, 131.34; Reed Fund, Income of; 
76.25; Rockport, ist, 5; Sandwich, 17.72; Saugus, 


12; Sharon, 23.31; Sisters’ Fund, Income of, 120: © 


Springfield, livet, 16; Uxbridge, st, 25.72; 

arren, tst. 71-933 Wellesley Hills, 80.71; West- 
boro, Estate H. S. Cady, 140; West Stockbridge, 
Village, 19.43; Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 172.- 
50; hitin Fund, Income of, 120; Whiting 
Fund, Income of 20; Whitman, 16.87; Williams- 
burg, Haydenville, 5.80; Worcester, Finn, 8.22; 
Piedmont, 3: Plymouth, 54.55; Yarmouth, 20; 
Designated for Italian work, Boston, Dorchester, 
and S. Band, 5; Wellesley 
Hills, A. C. Hills, 25; E. C. Hood, 9.45; Mass. 
Designated for Tent at Northfield, Mass., Friend, 
75; Friend, 11; Designated for Debt, C. H. M. 
S., Boston, G. S., 250. 

W. H._ M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
Salaries, Italian worker, 40; Polish worker, 35; 
for Italian Mission, 7. 


SUMMARY. 

Designated for Italian work............ 44.45 
Designated for Special Tent, etc........ 86.00 
Designated for C. H. M. S. debt........ | 250.00 
W. H. M. A. Special for Italian work.. 7.00 


Home . Missionary s « dic 2.50 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Receipts in May. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 

‘Canterbury, rst, 8.70; Colchester, 3.50; Corn- 
wall, 2nd, C. E., Special for Connecticut work, 
10; Hartford, Farmington Ave., 53.57; 2nd, 400; 
Meriden, 1st, Rev. |Joel S. Ives, Personal. for 
Italian work, 10; Middletown, 1st, 27.44; Mont- 
ville, 3.80; New Haven, rst, Special, 2,042.46; 
Grand Ave., 490° Redeemer, for Italian work, 25; 
North Branford, rst, 18.94; North Madison, 8.03; 
Old Saybrook, 5.90; Plainfield, rst, 3.75; Pom- 
fret, rst, 9.70; S. S., for Italian work, 25;| South 
Glastonbury, a: South Killingly, 4; Stamford and 
Greenwich, Swedish, 6: Thomaston, Special, 
42.88: Trumbull, Ch. and S. S., 24.45; C.jE., 7; 
Washington, 1st, 28.75; Westport, S. S., 2.54; 
Winsted, 2nd, 231.290; W. C. H. M. U. of Conn., 
Mrs. George Follett, Secretary, 97.50; for work 
among foreignérs in Conn., 91.32; Meriden, rst, 
Cheerful Givers, for work among foreigners, 2; 
New Britain, South, H. M. S., for Italian’ work, 
25. Total, $3,261.52. 
Nesignated 04 $2,273.66 
Undesignated ..... cs - 987.86 $3,261.52 


Receipts in June.* 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treas., Hartford. : 
Bloomfield, C. E., 5;_Ch. and S. S., Special, 
20.36; Branford, 60; Bridgeport, tst, 103.42; 
Chester. 14.72; Cornwall, 2nd, 60; Ellington, 
46.53; Exeter, 22.80; Hartford, rst, 140.91;/S. S., 


*Connecticut. receipts for July, accidentally 
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und, Income of, 99.50; Gloucester, Lanesville, ee: ee 
r 60; Granby, 15.73; Greenfield, 2nd, 38.59; Gurne it 
yde Park, ist, 39.18; arendon Hills, 5; Jes- 
sup Fund, Income of, 150; Kingston, Mayflower i: 
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Nashua, 70.05} 
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14.353 for Italian work, 15; 


Montville, Mohegan, 2.62; 
Haven, St., 54.04; Rockville, Union, 
78.17; Bible School for Italian work, 15-543 
Shelton, S. S., 28.11; Sherman, 25; Somersville, 
3.25; Stamford, ist, 23.99; W. C. H. M. U. of 
Conn. for foreign work in Fetal, 
$793 
Undesignated ........ 91 $793.81 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in May. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 

Bath, 3.35; Brentwood, 3.46; North Hampton, 
8.40; North Weare, 6.88; Penacook, 143 Wake- 
field, 12. Total, $48.v9. 
eceipts in June. 

Chester, 5.66; alpole, 28.73; allen: 
16.50; Campton, 6.65; abo: Pelham, 


30; Raymond, 15. Total, $402.54. 
Receipts in July, 1907. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Bethiehem, 2.00; Boscawen, 10.47; Derry, 
42.12; Hillsboro Bridge, 34; Keene, 29.76; 


New Castle, 4; Salmon Falls, 20; 
Tilton, 55. Total, $267.40. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May. 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Jamesport, 3.25; Lakewood W. M. S., 6; New 
York: Claremont Park, 15; Oswego, 30; Rocky 
Point, Mrs. Annie A. Savannah, 
10.10; Seneca Falls, ty 7734) Sloan, 
Summer Hill, U. as follows: 
Bating P 12. 50; Broo lyn: 
Central L. 4003 Ave. W. 
Square, Mrs. E. 5; Greene, L. S., 

Pome Falls W. M. S., 10; Ogdensburg 
we M. oP Richmond Hill S. S., 5; West 
Groton, | W. ., 10. Total, $643.07. 
Receipts in June, 1907. 

Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Brooklyn, Bushwick Ave., 15; Gaines, 20.31; 
Lakewood, 8; Tuckahoe, 17.26; Watertown, 8.30; 
West Winfield, 9.19; W. H. . U., 10; New 
York, a Friend, 15. Total, $153.02. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1907. 


Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Ashtabula, Finnish, 5; Cincinnati, Storrs, Per., 
Lawrence St., 18; Cleveland, Franklin 


2.50; 
3.85: Kelloggsville, Oberlin, 25; 
Richfield, Oak Hill Hench: 33 ‘Secretary, Pul- 


pit Supply, 453 Steubenville, 7; Sylvania, 11.60;. 


Toledo, Second, 24.76; Washington St., 9.41; 
Youngepwa. Plymouth, Dr. Thomas, 10. Total, 
202.0 

From Ohio Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 


George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo, O. 
Akron, West, W. M. S., 2.20; Berlin Heights, 
W. M. S., 2.80; Cincinnati, Old Vine, W. M. S., 
5.20; Walnut Hills, W. M. 8; Clarksfield, W. 
M. S.. 1.40; Cleveland, Bethlehem W. Fi 
Mt. Zion; 4.20; Collinwood, W. M. S., 4.20; 
Columbus, North W. M. S., 4 7°: Conneaut, W. 
M. S., s: East Cleveland, W. M. S., 2.80; Elyria, 
First, silver fund, Geneva W. M. 
S., 23.883 Ironton, W. M. S., 17.35; Lindenville, 
W. M, S.. 2.80: Lorain, Ww. M. S., 73 
Marietta, Harmar, W. we S., 5; First, 
W. M. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


$339.75. 


Canfield, Personal, 2; W. 


Sanilac, a Prattville, 3; Rockw 


Sept. 


Grand total, 


St. W. M. S.,.7. Total, $137.68. 


Receipts in June. 


Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treas. 

Alexandria, 8; Barberton, 8; Brighton, 3.40; 
Cleveland, Hough, 72.04; Special 1; Columbus, 
Plymouth, 17.10; ‘Hamd den, 10; Hamil ilton, 7; In- 


terest on Medina Fund, 42; Nelson, 6.50; Roots- 
town, 13.40; Soringfirid, Ist, 10.50; Toledo, 
Washington St., 3.27. Total, $202. 2I. 

From Ohio W. H. M. Union, Mrs. George B. 
Brown, Treas., Toledo, Ohio. Cleveland, Euclid 
Ave., W. M. S., 18.75; Radnor, W. M. ¥. 5-00. 


Grand total, $225.96. 
Receipts in July, 1907. 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Andover, 3; Atwater, 13.45; Columbus, 
50; Jefferson, 26.25; Justus, 3; Litchfield, 2; 


Total, $23.75. 


1st, 


Martins Ferry, 6.15; Mt. Vernon, 20; Oberlin, 
Ist, 59.31; 2nd, — oe 7; Radnor, 10; 
South adnor, chedo, Central, 57. Total, 
$392.99. 


From Ohio W. H. M. Union, Mrs. George B. 
Brown, Treas., Toledo, Ohio. 

Akron, Y. 25; Burton, W. M. S., 4.78; 
Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, 1st, W. A. 20; Plymouth, 


W. M. S. 
2.60; Plymouth, Silver Fund 4.40; Columbus, 
Plymouth, W. M. 28.50; Conneaut, 


6.65; Elyria, Ist, iW, sir Fredericksburg, E., 


2.50; ag r Fund, 1 

i, Newport, Ww 

Silver C. E. Talimadg e, C. 
4. Ist, W. M. S., 50; Williams- 

field: 

General 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts from April 17 to J uly 5, 1907. 


Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. 

Ada, 2d, 1.50; Allegan, S. S., .67; Ann gp 
95.45; Bangor, 1st, W. M. S., 33 Beacon Hill, 
Breckenridge, to.30; Carsonville, 2; Charlotte 
30; Chase, 2; Conklin, 3.42; Custer, 2.30; Detroit 
500; Echo District), Essexville, 

"Essexville 25} Grand Blanc, 1; Grand 
Rapids, 1st, 25; Grand apids, 2nd, 10; Hancock, 
90.92; Hancock S 0; Hersey, 2; Hudson S. 
3.» Ironton, 2; hnstown and. 10; 
Lamont, 15; Linden, 3-20; Merrill, 5; Ovid, 
32.66; Owosso, 40; Perry, 2; Pickney, 7 728; Port 

71.85 3 t. Josep 73-30; 
Traverse City 25 Traverse City Mission, 2; 
Tyrone, 9; West Aation, 20; Williamston S. S., 
2; Congregational Home Missionary Society, on 
Conpact of 1896-7, 2,558.92; Interest on Per- 
manent Funds, 37.50; New York Fund, M. I. 
Brabb, 20; Benzonia, 20; 
W. M. S. of Hancock, 20; J. M. Wagner of Han- 
cock, 200; Congregational Michigan, 39.35; W. 
H. M. U. of Michigan per Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, 
Treas., 449.30. Total on current year, $4,350.57. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in ‘May, June, 
July, 1907. 

Conway, Mass., Lad. Aid Soc., 1 bbl., 50; E. 
Houghton, Conn., King’s Daughters, 2 bbls., 20; 
Conn. Lad. Aid Soc., : box, 33; 
Homer, N. Y., Ch., 1 box, 41.73; Montclair, N. 
J.. Mon. Mis. ’Soc., 1st Ch., 2 boxes and 1 bbl., 
430.60; W..H. M. S.,.. rst DOR, 25; Mt. 
Vernon, O., W. M. S., rst Ch., 1 box and 1 bbl., 
115; New Haven, Conn., Lad. H. M. S., rst Ch., 
9 boxes, 1,668.11; Simsbury, Conn., Lad. H. M~ 
S., 1 bbl., 52.60; St. Johnsbury, Vt. Wom. As. 


13.25; 


North Ch., 1 box, 86; Torrington, Conn., Lad. 
Ben. Soc., Center Ch., 2 boxes and money, 
119.72. Total, $2,229.26. 
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Congregational H Missio Societ 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. a 
“AARLES & MWITTS, ND.. Preattant 
H. CLARK FORD, Vice-President a 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. WILLIS E. LOUGEE | 
General Secretary Associate Secretary 
JOSEPH B. CLARK, D. D., Editorial Secretary | a 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D. D., Treasurer 
DIRECTORS | 
CHARLES S. MII.LS, D., Chairman. Missouri Wisconsin 
GEORGE E. TALL, D. D......New Hampshire. \IR. EDWARD TUCKER.............. ansas e 
S. H. WOODROW, D. D.. D.C. T: BAY Colorado 
MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN. .Rhode Island ‘LR. JAMES G. CANNON........... New| York 
FARNKES CADMAN, D:D. New York RR. AL Massachusetts 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HUBERT C, HERRING, D. D., Chairman 4 
Une Year . Two Years i 
PP. DEWEY, D. -D. TAMES G. CANNON 
MR. WILLIAM B. HOWLAND 4 MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN J 
MR. TOHN F. HUNTSMAN VEV. HENRY H. KELSEY . Baa 
MR. W. E. LOUGEE REV. LEWIS T. REED a 
Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. ge | 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. Eversz, D. D., German Department, 152 La Salle St., Chicago, III. ! ts 
Rev. F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ig 
Rev. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norwegian Work “ ot 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavic Wepartment, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, jJr....West Seattle, Wash. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D....( New Mexico, Arizona, 
Grav Cheyenne, Wyo. Utah and Idaho), Salt Lake City. 
- Frank E. Jenkins, D. D., The South..Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75FEssex St., Hackensack, N. J. . a; i 
SECRETARIES AND TREASUR ERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES : a = 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. \iaine Missionary: 34 Dow St.,  Portland,} Me. 
W. P. Hubbard, Treasurer..... Box 1052, Bangor,| Me. 
Rev. R. Smith, Secretary... New flampshire Flome Missionary Society....... ...-Concord, N. H. 
Chas. H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. V ermont Domestic .St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. Emrich, D.D., Massachusetts .-609 Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 609 Cong’l Jouse, Boston, Mass. 4 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary.. Rhode Island Home Missionary Society. Central Falls, R. I. : 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary... Society of Connecticut: Hartford, Conn. % 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer. ....Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary. . New York Ilome Miss. Society... Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. x .. Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 7) f 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Seeretary.Ohio -...-Cleveland, iia 
Rev. B. Guild, ‘Secretary. {llinois La Salle St., Chicago 
John W. Iliff, Tréasurer....... es se hot 4133 La Salle St., Chicago 3 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer.... Whitewater, | Wis. 
Miss A. D. Merrill, Treasurer. . Moines, Iowa 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer . Lansing, Mich 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. Kansas Congregational Missionary Society 
Rev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary. -Nebraska Home Missionary Society....+++++++++-++eees Lincoln, Neb. ima 
John L. Secretary.South California Home ‘Missionary Society.........los_Angeles,} Cal. ite 
. K. Wray, D. D.,. Secretary.Missouri Home Missionary Society...........-..++ «.. Carthage, | Mo. ‘i 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
Rev. J. K. Harrison....Secretary North California Home Missionary Society .. San Francisco, | Cal. Ay 
CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES | Ne 
Geo. W. Morgan, Secretary. . Congregational City Missionary Society.......- Stkewbes St. Louis, Mo. H 
LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: | 4 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in a 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as B.. 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the g 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of anid a 
Goeiety,and under its direction 
HONORARY LIFE MPMBERS—The —— of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an : 
Menerary Life Member. 
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